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PREFACE 



The apparent lack of Interest of Haval personnel in 
religious activities has boon a matter of growing concern 
for tbo student. It Is the purpose of this study to deter- 
mine why there Is such a lack of in to rent and to make 
conctructivo suggestions as to how the problem can be met. 

To obtain a picture of the problem a survey concerning 
attitudes towards, and attendance at, church services was 
mode of two hundred and fourteen Havy enlisted men. The 
survey was conducted at tho U, S, ITavy Receiving Station, 
Boston, Massachusetts In cooperation with the Commanding 
Officer, the station Chaplain, Commander K. I, Meier, CMC, 
UOII, and the station Personnel Officer, Lieutenant Commander 
W. B. Williams, USH. 
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HI TROPU CT I Gii 



1. ISsl J£ ssfe3& a jaL,l tojaaslg • 

vfo beliov© there to a <5ef*tnlto regression of Interest 
in church cervices in the Havy ns compared to Interest in 
church cervices in the civilian community, This regression 
Is exhibited by the attitudes toward and the attendance of 
church Eorvicos in the Havy by tfaval personnel. It is the 
purpose of this thesis to authenticate the problem and to 
males constructive suggestions as to what positive action my 
be taken in relation to the problem, 

2. IMlaltla&s* 

In the limits of this paper w© us© the term, "religion” 
interchangeably with the term, "Christianity. " When we speak 
of religion we speak specifically of the Christian religion 
unleao otherwise noted. 

3. JAaltatlona . 

In this paper we have confined our area of inquiry to 
that of establishing the problem, by the use of a question- 
naire,* 1 ' shoving the relevance of constructive religious 
practices to personality structure and development, and 
showing some methods which might be used in mooting the 
overall problom. 

-* 1 — 

^Exhibit I, p. 4. 
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J& asia * 

We have developed tho thesis In Tour major aroao. 

First, v© have established th© problem by tho use of a Ques- 
tionnaire uood in conjunction with personal interviews by the 
student. Vfe are well aware of tho usual limitations of tho 
questionnaire, and wo have sought to lesson tho margin of 
error ao much as possible by not only recording tho answers 
given to tho Questions but in also recording tho attitudes 
and feelings of the Individual answering the questions. 

Another factor which nay have had some effect on tho 
answers given was tho chaplain' c being in uni fora while ho , 
conducted tho interviews . Tills offset is felt to bo minimal, 
however, since tho majority of the personnel interviewed were 
being procossod for discharge after having completed tholr 
enlistments and folt somewhat more free to express thoir 
actual feelings on tho questions ashed them. 

Thcro Is still the factor of the limited sample the 
survey actually covers. It Is obvious that two hundred and 
fourteon men as compared with tho whole of the Naval Estab- 
lishment la almost microscopic. W© thoroforo do not mate© any 
claims for th® survey ao being indicative of th© whole of th® 
Naval Establishment. Tho percentages wo have found nay well 
express a trend, tut w© are moro Interested in tho attitudes 
expressed as to why, ”1 do not go to church," than in th© 
actual percentages at this point. 
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In the second part of tho thesis w© set out and discuss 
the factors of reliction which ore relevant to personality 
structure and development. This is done in an effort to em- 
phasise tho importance of religion in the Individual's life 
and show specific areas in which the Individual may taka ad- 
vantage of the opportunities religion offers. 

The third section of tho papor deals with practical 
steps which might bo taken on the part of tho civilian 
ehur chon and tho military chaplains in an effort to neot the 
problem of building religion into the individual's personal- 
ity structure. A brief survey of tho work two denominations 
aro doing in this roopoct is Included, 

Tho last section of the thesis is devoted to conclusions 
dram from the presentation of the problem and from tho pos- 
sible actions which might be taken In mooting th® problem on 
a constructive basis. 
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EXHIBIT 'I 



1. Length of Naval service Age 

2. Duty station 

3. Church preference: ( ) Protectant 

Bononlnatlon 

(2) Catholic 

( 3 ) Jewish other __ „ 

4. Church member? ( ) Yes ( ) No 

5. Church attendance : 

Before entering Navy: ( ) Regular ( ) Boras ( ) Hover 
After entering Navy: ( ) Ro^ilar ( ) Bono ( ) Never 

6. Bid you tiavo any specific religious training to prepare 
you for military service? ( ) Yes ( ) No 

1. If n Yeo” what typ© and how much? 

A. Conferences with pastor. Number Hours 

B. Classes Number Hours 

C. Other Number Hours 

7. Boos your church maintain contact with you in the Navy? 

( ) Korular { ) Bono ( ) Never 

1. Ho v is contact maintained? 

( ) iTmraletters . 

( j letters from pastor or others on church staff. 
( ) Booolpt of Sunday bulletins. 

( ) Other . 

8. In comparison with your civilian church would you soy 
that Navy worship services or® * 

1. I'oro formal than your civilian church? ( ) Y©s { ) Ho 

2. Lons formal than your civilian church? { } Yes ( ) Ho 

3. Comparable to your civilian church? ( ) Yoo ( ) Ho 

9. If there is a difference In tho method of conducting ser- 
vices hot won your church and the Navy services does it 
have any adverse offset on your church attendance la the 
Navy? 

( ) Yes ( ) Ho 
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10. Booo the environment In which Wavy cervices are come- 
tinon hold, (moan halls, open deck, working spaces, 
little " a trao sphere, *' etc.) influence your attendance at 
church adversely? 

( ) Yoo ( ) Ho 

11. Does being axnxy from loom© and your friends In the civil- 
ian. community cause you to fool that church attendance 
is not so important in the Navy as it would be in the 
civil! on community? 

( ) Yoo ( ) Ho 

12. Does the place of the chaplain in the Naval establish- 
ment, i.e. bio rank, military duties affect your atti- 
tude toward church attendance in tho ilavy? 

( ) Yen ( ) No 

Bow? 



13. Does the attendance of your superior officers, Including 
the Commanding and Executive Officers, influence your 
church attendance in tho Navy? 

( ) Yoo ( ) Ho 

nOW? .. 



14. Po marks s 



PAR? X 



THE PROBLEM PRESERVED 



CHAP1ER l 



A SURVEY OF TIE PHOB IEH 
Definition of Categories 

As vjs study the results of the survey we shall us© 
various categories to define specific groups. The following 
categories are suggested by th© questionnaire* 

1. " Popular - Rorular" — The group which attended church, 
regularly both in civilian life and in tho Navy. 

2. " lonilar - rtorie t> -->Th© group which attended church 
services regularly in tho civilian cossnunity but 
dropped to some attendance at church services in 
the Havy. 

3. " Rerular - Never " — Tho group which attended church 
services regularly in the civilian community hut 
dropped to never in thoir attendance at Navy church 
services, 

4. '' Cooo - Dorne !t --The group which attended church 
services son© in tho civilian community and con- 
tinued to attend somo Navy services. 

5. " Do%e - Never * 1 — The group which attended church 
services none in the civilian community and dropped 
to nevor in their attendance at church services in 
the Navy. 
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6* " Go no - r ornir.r ,1 -«»Th© croup which attondod church 
services mm la the civilian coissunity taut rose to 
regular ottondo.no© at Kovy church services. 

7 . " Hover - :?Gvor n -— »Thoo© who did. not attend church 
sorvlcoa either in th© civilian contnunlty or in the 
Wavy, 



A retailed analysis of the Survey 
In the overall survey group 42.89$ »w Pjomm Catholic, 
55,18$ were Protestant, and 0,93$ vero of the Jewish faith. 

In order to ae® the total picture of the survey as it is 
related to church preferences, m have broken the results down 
into a graph. 



OK** 



80 $ 



Ro nan Catholic 
Jowl oh 
Raptiot 
Oh, of Chriot 
Congregational 
Rpicccpal 
luth&rtm 
Method! «t 
Pilgriei ifclinosis 
Presbyterian 
United Drothren 
II o preference 
(Protectant) 




Graph 1. - A breakdown of the survey 
according to church preferences. 
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In order to give a complete picture of the total survey 
we have brolcen it dovm Into both a general and detailed study 1 
of the denominational preferences. To accomplish this w© 
have used a series of bar graphs to Illustrate our points. 

Graph 2 gives us tbs overall picture of the survey In 
regards to the interest exhibited In church, attendance of 
the survey group prior to their entry into the Naval service. 



Regular Attendance 
Some Attendance 
No Attendance 




Graph 2, - Church attendance habits 
of the survey group prior to their entry into 
the Naval service. 



The large majority of the survey group wore regular In 
their church attendance habits prior to their entry Into the 
Naval service. Wo shall proceed from this point to analyse 
what happens to this group after they enter the Naval 
service. 

fo shall talc© up each of the throe categories In their 
sequence. Graph 3 chows us what happened to the group which 
attended church services regularly before they entered the 
Naval service. This group, os shown above, comprises 63 . 56 % 
of the total ourvey group. 



- xo 



25 % 



50 % 



Remained nebular 
Dropped to sps?o 
Dropped to Novor 




Graph 3. - Church attendance habits of 
the regular category after their entry into 
the JlavaT borvico . 



It io especially Interesting to not© that exactly 90 % 
of tho survey group, who had been regular in thoir church 
attendance prior to their entry into tho Havy, maintained 
their regular church attendance habito. We shall explore 
the reasons for tho docreas© of interest In church attendance 
by tho remaining 50$ of tho group in the later part of this 
chapter. 

We now turn our attention to the group of tho survey 
who statod they attended church cervices "Donso" In the civil- 
ian community. This group represents a total of 25,23$ of 
the entire survey group. 



Remained Gone 
Dropped to Hover 
Rose to Rormlnr 




Graph 4. - Church attondane© habits of 
tho Some category after entry into the Naval 
Service. 
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Mor® (12,9#) of thlB group remained consistent with 

their church attendance habits in the civilian community than 

/ 

did those who were regular in the church attendance habits 
prior to their entry into the Naval service, The most sig- 
nificant change of church attendance habits in this group is 
tli© 22.22# which changed to regular attendance at church ser- 
vices after their entry into th© Naval service. 

The most consistent group of th© survey was that which 
did not attend church services In th© civilian community at 
any tine. This group consisted of 11,21# of the entire sur- 
vey group. 

100 # 

Never Before 
Never After 

Graph 5. - Church attendance habits of 
Never category after their entry into the 
Naval service. 




As seen by the above graph non© of the group attended 
church services after they entered the Naval service. 

In order to have a clear picture of the overall survey 
in terms of the various church preferences of the survey 
group, Exhibit II has been prepared. For example, of those 
of the Roman Catholic faith who stated they attended church 
services regularly in the civilian community, 65 % maintained 
their regular church attendance habits in the Navy, 32 , 5 # 
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dropped to non© attendance and 2.5/5 dropped to no attendance. 
Thin same analysis io carried through the chart for oach 
category 1 of each church or denominational preference. 

In Appendix A we have a eoriea of graphs which chow 
the breakdown of each denomination covered in tho survey . 




^3©o pages 7-8 for category descriptions. 









CHAPTER II 



FACTORS WHICH .MIGHT CAUSE A DIFFERENCE IK CHURCH 
ATTENDANCE HABITS 

In this section of the paper we shall follovr the 
gonsral outline of the Questionnaire. We shall discuss the 
following factors which wore responsible for a decrease of 
church attendance habitat 

1. A look of understanding of the Irsportance of 
worship. 

2. Feeling the horse churoh does not care. 

3 . Difference in the form or ritual of worn hip 
services. 

4. The environment In which Uavy church cervices are 
sometimes hold. 

5. Being away from home and frlondn. 

6. Attltudoo toward the chaplain. 

7* Command attitudes toward church servlcos. 

Whilo It sight bo of some interest to break down the 
rooulto of tho survey Into denominational preference s the 
value of such a study In a lira! ted survey would bo small. It 
is proposed, then, only to discuss the factors listed abovo 
as they pertain to tho entire survey group. 





t 

1 






A Lack of Understanding of the Importance of Worship 

This lack of understanding of tho importance of worship 
io closely rolatod to the lack of any specific) training for 
military service in tho individual's hone church. Of tho en- 
tire survey "group only 11 . 22% had any specific training by 
their homo church to prepare then for military service. All 
of those who had any training by the homo church were those 
who attended church services regularly in tbs civilian com- 
munity. 

It is interesting to note that 23.82$ of tho survey 
group who maintained their regular church attondanco habits 
in tho Havy had some specific training by their homo church 
to prepare then for military service . Of thlo group 75 f* had 
at least one conforonco with the pastor, 12.5$ had group 
instruction in classes led by laymen and 12.5$ wore given a 
pamphlet to road. 

Thor® io a direct correlation to the individual's main- 
taining hie church attendance habits in the Ilavy and tho 
training ho was given by his civilian church for military 
service. Thin is seen in the group which had attended church 
cervices regularly in the civilian community who dropped to 
sots© attendance at Havy church services. Only 12.93$, or 
approximately one half of the percentage who had maintained 
their regular church attendance habits, received any training 
to prepare thon for their military service. All of this 
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group having any training at all, had only ons (1) conference 
with their pastor. 

Tho relationship of thoso having a concept of the im- 
portance of worship duo in part to their training prior to 
their military service , and of their church attendance after 
they entered tho Naval service can be' soon in th© following 
graph. 



25 $ 50 # 



Regular - Regular 
Regular - sem 
Regular - Slaver 
Boat - Sotao 
Some - Hover 
Some - Regular 
Never - Novor 




Graph 6. - Relationship of pro-induction 
training to church attendance habits after 
entry into the Naval service* 



When wo consider that 63 . 31$ of th© total survey group 
exhibited a decrease in their interest in church attendance 



in the Navy, and only 11.22$ had any specific training in 
their civilian church for military service, immediate action 
in this area by the civilian churches is indicated. 
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Fooling the Ho a© Church Does Hot Coro 
A fooling tho homo church does not care or Is not In- 
torostod In tho Individual after he leaves for military 
service la indicated by tho correspondence tho Individual has 
with tho homo church. Of the total curvoy group only 20.55?$ 
pad ary contact at all with tholr homo churches. For pur- 
poses of classification we have classified regular comsunica- 
tion as any regular correspondence received at least one© a 
month. Wo hav© classified some correspondence as cords and 
letters at Easter or Christmas, or other sporadic corres- 
pondence throughout the year. 

To hav© the total picture before us wo hnvo again 
broken tho survey group down into tho categories suggested by 
the questionnaire. Of tho group attending church regularly, 
both before and after their entry into the Haval service, 
L4.7# rocolvod regular communication from the homo church, 
tn tho same group 11.8# received com© communication and 73.5# 
received no communication of any kind from tholr homo church. 

In the "Hogular-Somo'* group only 9.69# rocolvod rogu- 
Lar communications from tholr homo churches and 15,1# re- 
paired coma communications. The group which dropped from 
’Regular'* to "JSever" attendance at Kerry church services re- 
solved no cotirrun.1 cation from tholr homo church during tholr 
mtiro tour of Havy duty. 
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In th© "Done - Bono" Group of tho survey, a total of 
17.64$ had communications from their hose churches. Only 

9.6 9$ received regular communl cations and 16,1$ received 
son® communications . As in the Regular croup, those dropping 
to "Hover" in. their attendance at Navy church services re- 
ceived no communications at any time from their home church. 

Of th© "Boa© - Hogular" group in th© survey 16.66$ of 
tho group received some communication from their home church 
and in every instance the individual stated the interest of 
his homo church was a factor in increasing hio attendance at 
Havy church services . 

In th© "Dome - JSover" and "Hover - Hevor" groups of 
the survey there wro no comuunl cations received from any 
church. On© of the obvious reasons for the lacl; of communi- 
cation in these groups is the men wore, in most instances, 
not members of any church nor had they attended any one 
church for any length of time. 

The types cf communications received varied, but in 
most cases, whore there wore regular contacts, church calen- 
dars and newsletters wore used, along with cards for special 
occasions such as Christmas, Easter and birthday cards. 
ins tones c in which th© individuals received lotto re from 
their pastor or a member of the church staff wore soussuhat 
limited. 

Graph #7 shows tho relationship between correspondence 
from tho homo church and tho various categoric s of the survey 
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25% 



Regular - Regular 
Regular - Boa© 
Regular - Hover 
Some — Some 
Bora© - Hover 
Borne - Regular 
Mover - Mover 




Graph 7* - Relationship of contacts -with 
civilian churches and church attendance habits 
after entry into the Naval service. 



Differences In Fora or Ritual of Worship Services 
The difference in the fora or ritual of church services 
in the Navy lo one of the nore significant factors in a 
change of attitudes toward, and attendance at Navy church 
services. To show the results of the survey at this point 
wo use two graphs. Graph #8 gives the ovorall picture and 
graph #9 gives a detailed analysis of the effect of a differ- 
ence in form or ritual on the various groups of the survey. 

It in interesting to not© while 32,71% of tho total 
survey group indicated Navy church cor vices mrm different 
frora the form or ritual of their particular civilian church, 
3 nly $.4.92$ felt that such differences affected their attend- 
ance at Navy church services adversely. 



50 % 



Navy cervices more formal 
Navy cervices less formal 
Servioes comparable 
No comment 

Graph 8. - Reaction of tho survey croup to 
form and ritual of Navy church services as 
compared with tho fora and ritual of services 
In civilian churches. 




Regular - Regular 
regular - Dome 
Regular - Never 
Borne - Dome 
Booe - Never 
Some - Regular 
Never - Never 



Graph 9. - The adverse effect of different 

forms or rituals In Navy church services on tho 
various categories of the survey. 

Apparently did not effect actual church 
attendance habits. 
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Environment in Which Wavy Church Services 
Are So tret ices Held 

For the moot part, tho survey group stated they felt 
God could bo worshipped, in a mens hall of a ship as veil as 
lie could be worshipped in a chapel or church. However, 
15.89/5 of tho total survey group stated the environment in 
which Wavy services wore sometimes hold affected their 
attendance at Havy church sorvieos adversely. They folt 
tho distractions accompanying church services held in a 
rases hall, on an open dock, a crow’s lounge, etc,, were of 
such nature an to negate any wornhlpfull atmosphere tho 
church corv5.ce night have. Graph #10 illustrates tho atti- 
tudes of tho various categories of tho survey group. 



+* 53© 
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1QQ$ 
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n^GWlar^ever 
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Hover-Mover 



Graph 10* - The affect of the environment of Jiavjr 
church eorvtcos on attsnAesie* at church as related to tho 
various caio£orioo of the survey Group. 
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Being Away from Hon© and Friends 
Tiuo result o of the survey can beet be shown hero by the 
use of a graph showing th© three categories into vrtiieh the 
results fell* 



100 

1 1 

Graph 11* - The effect of being away from 
homo and friends on church attendance after entry 
into the Naval service. 

f l 

The most significant change in attitudes toward church 
attendance in the Navy occurred In th© group which dropped to 
Some attendance at church services In the Navy from Regular 
attendance at church sorvicoo in tho civilian community. Of 
this group 54,83$ stated that being away frora their homes end 
friends made them fool as if church attendance was not so Im- 
portant in the Navy as it was In their civilian communities. 
Th© group felt this attitude resulted In a dropping of their 
church attendance habits from Regular to Some. 

Attitudes toward th© Chaplain 
Attitudes toward the Chaplain with particular reference 
to his rank and military duties did not soem to be an 



Adverse effect 
Good offoct 
Ho effect 
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i important factor In any change in attitudoo to*»rards church 
attendance in tho Navy. The great majority of comments wore, 
"The chaplain la Just libo our minister (priest) at homo," 
"Wearing a uniform makes no difference." It is Important to 
note, however, that 6.54$ of tho total survey did ctat® their 
attitudoo toward the chaplain had af foe tod their church at- 
tendance adversely. Th© major complaint was the "Chaplain 
wao too ouch of an 'Officer,* You couldn*t talk to him. ' 

It should also bo noted here that 75$ of the survey group 
making this complaint wore from tho same Command. With thin 
In mind th© significance of the 6.54$ of tho total survey 
diminishes somewhat, tut thio type of complaint arising at 
all is cause for serious thought. 

Command Attitudes tovrard Church Services 
It is at this point one of tho most important aspects 
of tho survey arises. This can be coon In the following 
graph which shows tho relationship of a positive interest by 
the command in Church services as related to the Influenco it 
had on the attitudes of personnel in the command. 



No influence 
Good influence 
Bad influence 




Graph 12. - Th© Influence of Command attitudoo 
toward church attendance on the survey group. 
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Hero again, tt Is Important as trail as Interesting to 
see the relationship of th© effect of Command atittu&eo 
towards church attendance as they affect the various cate- 
gories of the survoy group in their attitudes toward attend- 

.1: 

rnco of Havy church services. 



25$ 50 $ 75$ 100 $ 



Reg Good effect 
Res? Ho effect 
Fog Adverse effec 
Gon Good effect 

Ho effect 
Rog No effect 
Bcv Good effect 
Son Bo effect 
Com Good effect 
$03 Bo effect 
Bov Good effect 
Son Bo effect 
Reg Good effect 
Bov Ho effect 
Bov Good effect 

Graph 13. - Tho influence of Command attitudes 
toward church attendance as related to tho categories 
of the survey group. 
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CHAPTER III 



AM EVALUATION OP THE RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 

Limiting Factors of the Survey 
It Is important to keep three factors in mind as tho 
results of th© survey are evaluated. First, tho Interviews 
were conducted by a Navy Chaplain In uniform. The fact ho 
was a chaplain would, of necessity, color oom© of tho answers 
given on the questionnaire. However, it is felt, as v© 
pointed out earlier, since most of th© men interviewed had 
completed their enlistment and wer© being processed for dis- 
charge, they wore Inclined to reveal their true Toolings 
about any questions asked them. At least, it was felt while 
Interviewing tho men they wore, with but few exceptions, be- 
ing very honest In giving their answers, 

A second point lo th© scope of the interview was ex- 
treaoly small (214) In relationship to tho whole of the Naval 
establishment . W© are well aware of the foot that oven fifty 
nor© Interviews could completely upset our statistics as set 
out in thlo paper. However, slneo only ten to fifteen inter- 
views were taken at any given time, w© did have tho opportun- 
ity of checking th© percentages after ©ach interviewing 
so salon. It was interesting to note th© percentages changed 
only two or throe points and, at the time of th© greatest 
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change, not over five points. Of c outgo this trend nay not 
have continued if further Interviews were taken tut the evi- 
dence so far lo that it would not change to a marked degree. 
The third point we wish to amplify is while the per- 
centages presented relative to the actual numbers of persons 
Involved are interesting and significant to a degree, wo or© 
primarily interested in the reasons why these people main- 
tained or changed their attitudes toward church attendance in 
the Ifavy as over against the attitudes they hold while in 
civilian life. It is from this point that we shall draw our 
conclusions as to the extent of the problem. 

Comparison of Survey with Previous Studios 
It is of some Interest to note hero that our figures, 
in so far as percentages can bo compared, are very close to 
these found by a survey of soldiers during World War Two by 
a Special Committee of the Social Science Research Council. 
While their figures deal with three groups of soldiers, the 
"Best Adjusted," "Cross Section," and the Psychoncurotlcs, " 
the percentages as related to the various groups In church 
attendance are ger^aln to our point. 

For our purposes we classified the group as "regular” 

In their church attendance those going regularly threo tines 
per month. Our other category was "some" which was the group 
between our classification of "regular" and those who never 
went to church. In view of this w© then lump togother 
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ooveraf of the categories the curvoy^onductod by 

the Special Committee of the Social Science Research Council, 
The World War Two survey lo presented In its entirety** 1. 



Once or twice 


a week 


Best 

Adjusted 

39$ 


Cross 
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Psycho- 
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times a 
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18 


16 


month 

About once a 


month 


12 


11 


10 


Several tines 


a year 


14 


16 


21 


Almost never 


17 


16 


18 


Ho answer 




- 


- 


1 






100$ 


100$ 


100$ 



For purpose of comparison w© shall uo© the '‘Cross 
Section” column, We shall also combine those going to church 
"one© or twice a week” with thoco going "Two or three times 
a month" to equate with those who answered that they attended 
church services "regularly" in our survey. We shall equate 
those answering they attended church "sono" on our survey 
with those of the VJWII survey who stated that they wont 
"About once a month," and "several times a year." nonce, we 
have the following comparison* 



vmi survey 

Bogular 57$ 
Some 2? 
ITovor 16 

im 



Present survey 



Regular 
Some 
H ever 



63 • 56$ 
25.23 

JL3*gS. 

100. 




Wo arc well aware of the limits of such a comparison 



Samuel stouffer, ^aaiasa^ 

During .irmv Life . Vol. I, (Princeton: Princeton University 

Press, 1949), p. 140. 
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‘’but as w as wo know this io th© only other survey of this j 
typo made and it is therefore our only basis for comparison. 

Summary of Significant Conclusions 

Mm now turn to th© significance of th© survey In terms 
of the problem of a decreased interest in church services in 
th© Havy as compared to the interest express cad in civilian 

services. 

As wo have stated above we ar© not primarily Interested 
in the numbers our survoy reprocontn but It is significant to 
see just how much interest dropped off In Havy church sor- 
vlcos In our survey group. Of th© total group 35.5-# ex- 
hibited less interest in church services In the Nav y as com- 
pared to thoir interest in church services in the civilian 
commnity. Why Is this so? 

From tho results of the survey the following factors 
are Important In understanding why there is less Interest in 
church services in the Navy than in church oorviceo in the 
civilian community. 

First, there seems to be a lack of understanding of th© 

importance of worship duo to a lack of definite training In 

the home church. In discussing this problem as related, to a 

group of men in a Haval prison. Chaplain Frederick Brink says, 

Still others (prisoners) could have thoir difficulty 
traced to a failure on tho part of tho Church. Christ- 
ian "principles had never been applicable to thoir con- 
duct, if they had boon hoard at all. Large numbers t t, 
professed regular church or Sunday School attendance 
before entering tho service. But their religious 
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experience had stopped with attendance. The religion 
they heard expounded wan phrased In toms of doctrines 
and theological language which wore never mad© applica- 
ble to the decisions of dally living. As a result, the 
religious experience of the f,o mn remained a garment 
that had not practical Influeno© on their conduct. 1 * 

This ob nervation coupled with th© fact that only 11.22# 

of our ontiro survey hod any specific instruction of any Kind 

boforo entering tiro Havy gives weight to our contention that 

there is a definite lack of understanding of tho importance 

of regular worship in, or out of, tho Havy. 

A socond factor in tho decrease of interest in church 

attendance in th© Navy is a fooling that the home church does 

not particularly care whether church attendance ie kept up 

while tho man la away from homo in th© Ilavy. In th© entire 

survey group 79. 4A# of tho total group received no ccrmraica- 

tlons of any kind from tho hose church. Ao ono man stated, 

"I wont home after having been gone two years and the pastor 

said, 1 I haven’t seen you around for a couple of Sundays. 1 ” 

' !>' 

This lack ofj/intoreet is Indicative of a fooling tho church 

t 

does not really car© what tho sen do when they arc away from 
homo in Military Service. 

A third factor in th© decrease of interest in Church 
attendance in tho Ilavy as compared to tho interest exhibited 
in tho civilian community Id a difference in the typo of ser- 
vice tho individual is used to in his civilian church. Of 

^Frederick Brink, "The Hole of th© Chaplain," Pastoral 
Psychology, IV (April 1953), p. 36. 
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the survey group, 14 , 95$ Indicated a difference in the form 
or ritual of the Navy church cervices affected their attend- 
ance at the cervices adversely. This is an important factor 
but in weighing it wo must bear in mind that each chaplain 
conducts services according to the faith and practice of his 
own particular faith or denomination. If the chaplain is 
faithful to his convictions, the fora of church cervices must 
vary. 

A fourth factor affecting tho attitudes towards end 
attendance at Navy church services, is that of the environ- 
ment in which Navy services are sometimes conducted. Of tbs 
survey group, 15.89$ stated this factor influenced their chur« 
attendance adversely. It is true in many cases Navy services 
are hold in a very poor environment such as a mess toll of a 
small ship. But on tho other hand many of the survey group 
felt that if a man really wanted to worship, the environment 
would not be of too much importance to him. It is the in- 
terviewer’ s opinion that many of tho men in answering this 
question were looking for a convenient excuse. to offer for 
not attending church. This is not to say, howovor, that 
something should not bo done In this connection, and wo will 
discuss this point further in Chapter 8 of this paper, 

Wo now com to one of the more significant factors in 
tho reasons why Interest in Church attendance dropped after 
some mon onto red the Naval service: "bolng away from home 

and friends with the resultant feeling of freedom.” Of the 


h 
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total survey group 25 * 23 % stated this factor af footed tholr 

church attendance In the Navy adversely. It was tho Inter- 

viewer* 0 feeling that the saina factor was true in more canoe 

who gave other reasons for their lack of Interest in Navy 

church cervices. In coma cases the individuals were frank to 

cay, "If someone had gotten no up, I would have gone.” Other? 

said, "at home they expect to cs® you in church and I don* t 

mind going, hore it doesn’t make much difference." still 

others said, "I h,q4 to go when I was at home and when X left 

hone I decided I would go to church when I wanted to." "The 

reason I don't go now is my mother (father) made mo go at 

homo." 

+ 

From the chaplain’s point of view, it is gratifying to 
note that only 6.54$ of the entire survey group stated that 
tholr attitudes toward the chaplain af foe tod tholr attendance 
at Ifevy church services adversely. As we indicated earlier 
in the paper 75$ of this group wore from tho same command end 
their attitudes reflected tho foaling towards tho same 
chaplain. It is not an unusual complaint, or perhaps an ex- 
cuse, for a parishioner to say that ho does not like the min- 
lotor for ono reason or another and therefore he dooe not 
attend church cervices. 

Perhapo it is at this point that the chaplain acting as 
the Interviewer had the greatest effect on tho answer given 
in response to tho question asked. 

T . f c now com© to one of the most significant and lmportan - 1 
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revolution® of the entire survey, the influence of the Coni- 
a&nding, Exeoutivo, end other officers' attltudoo tovrarde 
church attendance in the Navy. Of the total survey group 
42.06# stated they felt the attitudes and attendance at Navy 
church services affected their own attitudes and attendance 
at those services. 

In every case it was stated in one way or another that 
the officers wore loaders and it ms their responsibility to 
set the example. One nan eustmod tho feeling up as ho said, 

"I figure tho services (church) have something if the offi- 
cer® go, they are tho loaders and tho anon who have tho edu- 
cation. If tho officers don't think church is north going 
to, I don't think It is worth going to either." 

When the principles of leadership are conoid© red, this 
attitude is not too startling. However, after having had 
service as an enlisted man In tho Navy and having five years 
experience as a chaplain tho writer ms not avz.ro of tho im- 
plications of leadership in respect to attendance at church 
services. Jbct men say what the officers do is their own 
business when it comos to religion and church attendance. 
This, however, Is not tho cats© in light of our survey. 

Cn the basis of tho analyst© of th© survey it appears 
that attention needs to bo given to the attitudes of Naval 
personnel toward religion and toward th© importance of church 
attendance ♦ 

In order to more clearly define th© importance of 
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relit ion to the Individual m shall discuss in the next chap- 
ter the importance of religion to personality structure and 
develcptuen*. 



< 



\ 



PART II 



THE ROLE OF RELIGION ZR PERSONALITY STRUCTURE AND 

DEVELOPMENT 



XHTRODttCTIOH TO PART II 

la this sootlon of the paper wa shall dlscuso, from a 
religious point of view, the problem of discovering a cor© 
around which a atablo and healthy personality can bo devel- 
oped. Dr. C. G. Jung states our problem as ho writes, 

Vc nodemo are faced with the necessity of re -die cove ring 
th© life of the spirit} m must experience it anew for 
ourselves , It is th© only way in which wo can break the 
spoil that binds ug to th© cycle of biological evonto . 1 

In our day men eeek a basis for the integration of their 

personalities from various sources; but: 

Anthropologists tell us that religion is pragmatically 
necessary to the Individual if he lo to overcome his 
shattering anticipation of death, disaster and destiny. 
Socially, they nay, religion lo the core of olvlliza- 
, tion and the mainspring of moral values, one of the 
prims integrative forces of society, 

The church is the onto Institution in our society which 
lias as its primary purpose th© specific function of providing 
an Integrative force in man’s personality. In this section 
of the paper wo shall discuss factors religion has to offer 
to the integration of personality, Vo should, at tide point. 



x Carl C, Jung, trens. 

Cory F. Baynes (Now York* Her court, 3raco and Company, 1933), 

p, 140. 

2 Holen Wltraor and Ruth Kotinbky, Personality In the 
Malting, (Now York? Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 19323, 

p, 166. 
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define religion as tho Christian religion, as wo use the term 
in this paper, 

v;© nhall study the contributions of religion to person- 
ality development in tho following areas i 

, 1, Religion provides a fram\K>rk in which full self- 
realisation can be experienced. 

2. Religion offers a cor© around which a stable lifo 
can bo built. 

3* Religion offers values to personality development, 

4. Religion offers ideals to personality development. 

The four areas listed are not the only contributions 
which religion has to offer to personality development. How- 
ever, for tho purposes of this paper we have limited ourself 
to these four main areas of inquiry. 



CHAPTER IV 



RELIGION OFFERS A FRA«ORK IN WHICH FULL SEIF-HSAUZATXON 

GAN BE EXPERIENCED 



All Aspects of Personality Can B© Expressed 
From a cursory study of psychotherapy w© loam, the re- 
jection of any part of one’s self interferes with the ability 
to live life to the full in keeping with one' o nontax end 
physical limitations. Religion affirms that non need not re- 
ject any part of himself, Msci must bo able to accept the 
truth about himself. Reuel Howe, in discussing the import- 
ance of self-acceptance* says: 

t 

Acceptance is important, © spool ally when wo think of it 
in terms of the acceptance that comes from God; indeed, 
that is what justification by faith means according to 
the definition of Calvin, who many years before tho 
psychological age said that justification by faith is 
acceptance of us in Christ. Here is the real source 
of our acceptance. Her© is tho One who makes it pos- 
sible for mo to accept more fully tho truth about my- 
self .3- 

In the process of accepting ourcelves Robert Bonthiuo 
suggests wo should consider five factors. First, he suggests 
w© oust bo able to bring our painful, unlovely, guilt ridden 



•*-R©ug1 Hbwo, lion’s Hoed end God * c Action . (Greenwich, 
Connecticut: Tho Boabury Fro no, 1955), p. 106. 

^Robert Bonthius, Christian Paths to Sclf-Acocutanco . 
(How York: King’s Crown Press, 1948} , pp. 150-173 . 
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and fearful element a to the conscious level go that wo night 
five ©repression to them. This process of catharsis enables 
man to role as© his hidden problems which. If kept burled, 
cause him trouble. In discussing this name process Dr. Jung 
writes ! 

To cherish secrets and to restrain ©motions aro physic 
misdemeanors for which nature finally visits us vrf.th 
sickness— that la, when we do those things In private. 

But when they are clone in communion with others they 
satisfy naturo and may oven count as useful virtues. 

It Is only restraint practiced in and for oneself that 
ic unwholesome . It is as If man had an inalienable 
right to behold all that Is dark, Imporfect, stupid md 
guilty in hie follow beings — for such of course are the 
things wo koep in private to protect our solves. It 
becomes sins in the eyes of naturo to hid© our Insuf- 
ficiency — just as much as to live entirely on our in- 
ferior nido* Thor© appears to be a conscience in man- 
kind which severely punishes th© man who docs not some- 
how and at sometime, at whatever cost to his pride, 
cease to defend and as sort himself, and instead confess 
himself fallible and human. Until he can do this, an 
impenetrable wall shuts him out from tho living experi- 
ence* of fooling hiraeolf among men. Ho re w® find a key 
of great significance of true, unatoreotyped confession — 
a significance known In all the Initiation and mystery 1 
cults of tho ancient world as is chown by the saying 
from tho Greek mysteries i ‘Give up what thott hast, and 
then thou wilt receive.' 1 

The import anc© of expression as related to self- 

acceptanco can bo summed upi 

Tho principle of psychological acceptance is therefor© 
as important in morality as in tho treatment of nervous 
Ills. It provides two essentials s (a) it enables us 
to control our impulses which \m cannot control as Ions 
ao wo repress them; (b) It puts at our disposal instinc- 
tive fore os of groat power for building up of 1 “character. 



^ung, pp. 34-35. 

^Bonthiun , oa^, c,it . , p. 154. 
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A scond faotor in achieving solf-acceptanc© ia re- 
sponsibility. " Ro sports 1 bi II ty not only ra©ca3 readiness to 
live \rlthout pretension, it means a disposition to woke the 
moot of one's real self."* 1 ' Tills responsibility is two fold. 
The Individual must take the responsibility for what he ac- 
tually in, md ho must also take tho responsibility for what 
ho can coke of his real self. It is the responsibility of 
the individual to make rile own choices and to b© willing to 
assume any consequences Ills choices might entail. 

A third faotor In solf-acceptance is appreciation. 

y ' 

jt 

Bon thins deccribos appreciation as, the favorable critical 
estimate of one's possibilities. It is important to note 
ho says a ’’critical’ 1 estimate of one's self. With this in 
mind, one ’ c limitations must bo considered along with one's 
potential. 

A fourth factor in so If- acceptance is the tt benevolent 
relationship,” Bonthlus describee this as a manifestation of 

t/ 

dependable rqpn will on the part of a signiflctnt person to a 
particular individual. 

In the truly benevolent relationship at least two factors 
ore present. For one thing, the attitude of the helper 
is that of expect in? the individual to do his part, but 
ho is willing to help in whatever is beyond the individu* 
al'o ability. Moreover, in tho benevolent relationship 
tho significant elder expresses the boiler tint the in- 
dividual has potentialities, and says in effect, I want 
to affirm your self-realisation as I want to affirm my 
own." 
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The fifth and final factor Bonthlus cur "©etc * 0 tho 
choosing of goals, In choosing a, goal the Individual Is 
citnply expanding the Implications of his ability to moke 
choices, The Individual must wake a choice between goals 
which offer immediate satisfaction or those which offer a 
delayed butnoro permanent satisfaction, Tho choice of those 
goals must also include their possible effect on othor mem- 
bers of society and culture in which the Individual lives. 

Bonthlus cumn up thoco five factors as the expression 
of ’’real motivations, willingness to assure respond bl 11 ty 
for satisfying thus© motivations through Integration, ap- 
preciation of one* a possibilities and limitations, oxporicnco 
of benevolent interpersonal relations, and the choice of 
goals for living. ^ 

rtollgion offers a framework in which Bonthius* nummary 
of expression can bo realised. Boll gi on recognises man is 
not perfoat, The Apostle Paul mod© this clear as he wrote, 
"All havo sinned and fall short of the glory of God.** 2 On 
the other hand religion states that it has life to offer in a 
greater measure. Jesus declared this truth as Bo said, "X 
can© that they may havo lifo and havo it abundantly."^ 




1 Bonthius, P* 1T3. 

2 Boa* 3*23. 

3 John 10:10. 
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God has created a an an a totality and as ouch there lo 

no need, in the religious framework, for nan to repress or 

reject any part of hln total self. In recent tlaes there 

has been much made of the roprosston of the sexual aspects of 

man ana the results of ouch repression. The rejection or ro~ 

pros cion of then© sexual impulses have been blamed as the 

cause, or a port of the cause, of myriads of personality 

disorders, h® do not argue concerning the validity of this 

charge but it Is Important to note it los 

the view of religion that nan need not reject any part, 
aspect, or facet of himself but should accept the self 
in its totality as part of the plan of God for his 
creation, Thus, the sexual imptilses, which aro central 
in so many personality disorders, aro to bo recognised 
as a fact in human life. They aro to be brought into 
the over-all functioning of self and not allowed to go 
unron trained. They are to bo lifted up, not degraded; 
devoted to tho purposes of God, not used wantonly, Go 
It is with all driven and impulses. Religion provides 
standards and directions for their use and froms on 
their denial. 1 



Kan Can Look At Himself Realistically 
In order to accopt hi mao If as he in, man must have a 
realistic view of himself . Horo again, religion offers help. 
In tho religious fra m of roferonco ©an can so© himself as 
he really is and he can coo himself in tho light of his poten- 
tial development. Every man has corns Idea of what h© looks 
like and what he is. He also has an idea of what ho can bo. 
Cfton times, hov?ovor, thoso Ideas are ©or© phantasy than 



^fltmer and Kotinsky, op. clt . , p. 160. 
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fact. Kan's failures should show him hlo view of himself is 
defcotiv© but in many cnees they do not. When man cannot 
accept tho fact that he is not what ho thinks himself to be, 
he finds hi me© If in troublo. 

To illustrate tho point wo present the case of Seaman 
H X. H Seaman "X" ©nils tod in the Havy after falling to pass 
tho entrance examinations for tin© Haval Aviation Cadet Progra: i. 
He was very unhappy in his present situation since ho felt 
h© was capable of pursuing the training course for Haval 
aviators. He felt he was really able to pass tho examina- 
tions but he had had a r 'bad H day when tho examination ms ad- 
ministered. A study of Seaman “X 1 c n service record revealed 
ho had made lower than average grades on the battery of toetc 
given to each nan coming into tho Naval ocrvice. When ho was 
reminded of this fact he excused himself by saying the day on 
which ho had. token those examinations had also boon a “bad” 
day for him. 

From on evaluation of Seaman "X* s" toot scores and tho j 
performance of hlo as signed duties it was apparent the man 
did not have tho ability to accomplish hlo desired goals. To 
permit the man to engage in flight training could liave pos- 
sibly led to his death. 

Do amah, *’X" was an individual who had an idea of What ho 
looked like, and of what ho could develop into, based on 
faulty assumptions and evaluations of his own ability and 
potential. In insisting on attempting to do something ho 
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could not do, he was failing In his assigned job which be 
could have don© In an outstanding manner* Ills attitude and 
actions finally deteriorated so ouch that ho woe referred to 
a Haval hospital for psychiatric evaluation and treatment. 

Religion offer© help to this man, and others In the 
sane situation, by "urging humility arid by stressing the un- 
iversal! tyvef God* o lovo. It 1© one of the main tenets of 
religion that God has regard for each of his children, that 
he knows the abilities of each, and that ho does not expect 
the impossible.” 1 tfhen man ha© committed his life to the 
ways of God he can become, without the loss of his Individu- 
ality, one who s 

frankly recognises his limitations but exercise a his 
gifts, who has abandoned tho myths of childhood and the 
illusions of adolescence and act© hie ago, has achieved 
a sufficiency of personality maturity that mokes him a 
usoful member of tho Church. IT© does not compare him- 
self with others who are endowed with greater capacities, 
with the result that he is too envious and downcast to 
develop his own latent powers. He does not aoplro to 
bo somebody ho cannot become, nor cook rofugo behind 
barricades of fictitious accompli shnonto . t - 

Tho emphasis in religion, then, Is laid not on what a 
man has but on what ho does with what ho has. Jesus ex- 
presses this in His parable of the Talents.’* Tho man having 




•^Witraor end Kotinskv. or. cit.. n. l£l: 

v 2 £F x ^* S t P lE » » ^ow 

Xordt: Abingdon- Cokesbury Press, 1943), p. 2o3. 

^ifctt. 25*15ff. 
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only on© talent wap. not condemned for just having; the one 
talent. He was condemned for not using the trlont he did 
have. God knows the 11 nit at lone of each, of II s creatures. 

Ho knows their abl 11 tiers and tholr potential and Be dooo not 
expoct no re then the individual is able tc produce with what 
ho has tc work with. An undorotending; of this fact gives nan 
the course© to look at himself as ho really is and aftor ho 
has soon the true picture o? himself he Is in a better poci- 
tion to build for himself a stable personality. forhapo this j 
looking; at one’s self con host be accomplished by having 
faith in. God. A faith, not as a blind submission to whatever 
is, but a challenge to high endeavor. In this light faith Is 
not a denial of human reason, Intelligence, or freedom, but 
it affords the opportunity for the fall development of one's 
full potentialities so that ho may fully cooperate with the 
purponoD of God. 

A Pellgious Framework Makes Provision For Faults In Mata 
A third point at which religion aids in the full ex- 
pression of human personality is that it loavoo room for 
faults in man. Obviously nan is not always right but be flndc 
himself with many conflicts because ho dooo not, or can not, 
realise he in at fault. Religion helps the individual by 
ehmying him he is not alone in his plight. We rofor again to 

tho Apostle Paul’s words, "All have sinned and fall short of 

the glory of God."* All mon have faults In common with other 

* ' “ 
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men as v?ell as thoir own peculiar faults. But religion af- 
firms stan 1c not hopelessly condemned by his sins and thereby 
makes a contribution to tho building of a healthy personality 
for every individual* 

Tho Bible lo full of assurances affirming God does not 
desiro that men should continue In his faults or sins, and 
that He in ever willing to, "heal their backslid ingc.' 1 ^ 

This same fact is made clear in Jesus' parable of the Lost 
Sheep 2 in which tho shophord lovingly sought tho one loot 
sheep. The oamo truth is ©spree sod in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son^ who was so gladly and lovingly received by his 
father* Thor© was groat joy, in both cases, when tho lost 
were found and returned to thoir respective folds. Though 
man may willfully walk in the ways of sin and ultimately find 
himself mired down by it, religion does not leave him sunk in 
sin, "It offers him not only hop© that he may be forgiven 
and saved hut also positive help in directing all his tenden- 
cies toward thoir higher expression* Han* s recognition of 
this offering of religion can help him fully and freely ac- 
knowledge the evil tendencies within himself. Such acknow- 
ledgement can bo an important factor in bringing the 

^•Honea 14*4 * 

2 Ifatt. 18? 12-14. 

^Lk. 15? 11-321 

%ltmer and Kotinsky, on. oit .. p. 213. 
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individual to accopt himself an a whole and thereby aid bin 
basic personality structure) and development. 

Religion, then, offers to man the opportunity to so© 
himself as he roally is, th© opportunity to develop to his 
full potential, and to express himself fully and freely with- 
out an overriding sense of guilt, In short, religion offers 
to nan a framework in which ho can experience full self- 
realisation* 











1 

CHAPTER V 

RELIGION OFFERS A GOSS AROUIfD WHICH A STABLE LIFE CAH 

BE BUILT 

i 

A Cor® of Security and leaning 

Dr* Gordon W. Allport states, ’’all human life revolves 
around desire”^* and further, "subjective religion io tho 
flower of doslr©. ,u ' It is from this desire. Dr. Allport ex- 
plains, we develop our religious values. If those values do 
not rise above tho egoistic level, or one’s desire to con- 
serve what he has, "tho resulting religion is designed to 
conserve solf-interoet,”^ 

If religion is the flower of cooiro, it offers to those 
who desire to rise abovo the egoistic level a core, or fixed 
point, around which they may build with confidence and as- 
surance. Cod does not change, hence, lives built around Ilia 
and His procepts will b© founded on a solid, immovable found- 
ation. 

In this core, religion offers methods by which man can 
find relief from tension and anxiety. Religion also offers 




^Gordon V. Alloort. Tho Individual and Pin Belirion. 
(Hew York: The I-kicmillian Company, 1950), p. 9. 

2 Zhm., 13. 

3lbld., 16. 
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¥ta&iTity~ in our everyday living and provides help In meeting 
our problems, our frustrations, our dread of suffering and 
death, and encourages positive responses to crises and feel- 
ings of guilt. 

In our world wo face many tensions and as a result w© 

have many anxieties. However, 

v/hen religion operates so as to produce a readiness to 
deal with freedom, to meet, to accept courageously, and 
to work creatively with the situation In which man basic- 
ally finds himself, then normal anxiety la being utilised 
In tho service of life and neurotic anxiety la being 
overcome. When day by day in our love and in our work 
with other people m are able to find a meaning and value 
of life which goes beyond tho Isolation of anxiety, then 
wo are taking a constructive and mature religious atti- 
tude 11 f©.* 

This observation would lend weight to Sr. Jung's con- 
tention that each of his patients past tho og© of thirty-flv© 
had fallen 111 because tie had lost his religious outlook on 
life and that non© was healed who failed, to regain a reli- 
gious faith, 2 

For some people, however, there coons to be no need for 
religion in their life. They 11 v© without any apparent dif- 
ficulties and the future scorns bright. Spiritual resources 
seem to have little, if any, value for them. But when pres- 
sure lo applied by on® aeons or another the individual has 



1 Rolla May, " religion and Anxiety. ""g aatagal Psychology . 
I, (April, 1950), p. 49. 

^Patrick Jlillahy, Oedinua Myth end Corolex . (New Yorks 
Philosophical Library, 195(3 ) , p. 159. 
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no Inner resources to give him stability. This ic evidenced 
in the result a of the survey go shown in Part I of this paper 
and ©specially in the lives of young men who have only boon 
away from hone for the first time In tholr life. They have a 
feeling of "freedom” in being away from all the stabilizing 
influences of the home environtnent. This io indicated by 
25 . 23 # of the group who felt thin sense of froodom adversely 
affected thoir church attendance habits in the Navy. Con- 
sequently this sens© of unrestricted freedom causes come 
young men to do things away from the influences Of the home 
environment they would never do in it. 

For example, we present the case of Seaman "Y." Seaman 
H Y" was seventeen years old and had been in the Navy only six 
months. He was sent to a duty station in the San riego, 
California area, ana spent much of his leisure time In Ti- 
juana, Mexico. In Tijuana, he met an unmarried woman approx- 
imately 33 years of ago, who had three small children. He be- 
gan to live with this woman in her apartment in Tijuana, At 
the woman's insistence Beaman "Y" married her and assumed 
financial responsibility for her and tho three children. The 
obvious reason for the woman's desire to marry Coaman "Y” was 
tho prospect of an allotment check each month and of entering 
tho United States as the wife of a serviceman. 

After living with his wife for two days Ceanan ,: Y" 
asked for help in getting out of tho situation. While 
ot tempting to help him find a workable solution to his 
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prxjblesT i~t~be oase~clear ho'Haa not built hie - TIT e around any - 
kind of solid core which vrould help Vila live a decent, soci- 
ally acceptable Ilfs away from the pressure of his homo en- 
vironment. He had not learned that ataid the flux and change 
of human institutions and customs certain basic principles 
stand Immutable* If ho had believed In these principles, he 
would have had at least a degree of stability in his life and 
would not be easily swept off his feet by the temptation of 
the hour. In the fellowship of the church he could have 
found a refuge, a relief from bio loneliness and he would 
have found companionship in hlo quest for the higher things 
in life. Seaman "X" needed to learn, 

Religion rooted in the realities of personal experience 
is a coordinating and controlling interest. It embraces 
all other Interests including the political', social, 
act he tic, and philosophical, "in one comprehensive whole. 
It refines and regulates the various psychological 
ey stems which compose the hierarchy of personality. 2 *, 

A core of religious experience is also helpful no we 
faco fears of personal inadequacy when we are confronted with 
difficult problems . If wo have only the memory of cur past 
defeats and failures without inner spiritual resources the 
resultant strain of continual insecurity can bo disastrous 
to our mental and physical health. If these feelings of 
strain and insecurity are coupled with thoughts of oblivion 
after living our few short years on earth there is little 



X Karl R. 3 tola, 

(IftBhvillet Abingd on-Coko obur-y Press, 
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problem - of^Trustatlon, 



suffering and 



death. 

'.'e are in a better Position to meet these problems if 

wo realize, 



Religion in its finest crorecsion, is not just one among 
tho interesto and experiences of life. Rather it perme- 
ates all interests and experiences and determines basic 
attitudes, relationships, motivations, standards of val- 
ue, goals and conduct in all phases of living. The 
religious individual's faith regarding the nature of 
God and hie response thereto determines in largo measure 
both hie viot? of t^e meaning of life and hie dally pur- 
poses and conduct. 1 



In other words, 

Our certainty of God goes hand In hand with a lack of 
certainty about the finality of our own formulae . 

Genuine faith continually breaks the bonds of any con- 
cepts, any symbols, any words which try to hold it 
captive." 

Our faith in God, then. Is the factor which enables us 
to face life acs it is. As man eeeko for a gratifying, rich 
life, he Is cot with tho frustrations which clrcu^ecrlb© his 
very existence. Two of these limits are tho brevity of tho 
span of human life and the certainty of death. He must ask 
himself the question, doos life on this oarth mark tho bounds 
of nan’s existence? Is the tomb man’s ultimate do situation? 
Ko met also moot the frustrations of having to depend upon 
nature. Ifo must ask docs a man have to wag® an unending war 



^Wltraor and Kolinsky, qs>, cjt . , p. 211, 

^David E. Roberts, The Grandeur ond Misery of Men . 
(New York: Oxford University tress, 1955;, p. 5TT’ 
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with the fore go of nature, or does ho have to appear© nature " 
as lord and master? Or, can he approach nature with humility 
and undo re tending and find in it the grounds of a friendly 
existence? In facing frustration man must also ask If there 
is any more to life than the adjustment to ona's particular 
culture or environment. Is there a mor© ultimate framework 
of existence to which man con adjust himself? 

When vo look at those questions and problems without a 
religious core at the center of our being there is littlo hop* 
for the prospect of facing life realistically and still de- 
veloping to the full of our potential, Dr. Rollo May gives 
us insight at this point as ho writes, 

3'^oligion can help us to face rather than to avoid the 
terror of being human beings. This may ©von enable us 
to come to the point where wo can cay that wo affirm 
moaning, and value in life ovon though wo ourselves may 
net be taken care of. It seems not entirely Inappropri- 
ate to think at this point of the text, 1 Though ho slay 
mo, yet will I trust him. 

Religion, then, views the predicament of men without 
dismay. It is the contention of religion that the solution 
of man* o problems lies at a deeper level than an adjustment 
to a man’s cultural and environmental situation, God in the 
ultimate reality In man* s environment and it is to the King- 
dom of God that nan must make bio final adjustments. Tho 
answer to our problems of frustration, suffering and death 
are to bo found in the proceptc of God. 



3Lfl<U-SU* 
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This is not to say faith In God noons immunity to all 
the Ills of Ilf© or that faith In God means no problems or 
struggles in living. Her does such a faith moan men will 
have the complete and final answers to the mysteries of life 
end death. It does mean man can look at life, not with the 
aid of blinders or rose colored glasses, but through the eyes 
of faith which takes the view from man and places it on the 
eternal purposes of God. Thin is not a faith which takes 
away human reason, intelligence or freedom, but it is a faith 
which presents to us a challenge and incentive to a high pur- 
pose and work for our life. It offers the opportunity for 
the full development of our potentialities. Such a real 
faith will find Its expression In strength and courage to 
face problems, disappointments, suffering, frustrations and 
death itself. Ho longer will men bo at war with himself, con- 
fused about the moaning of life end uncertain about what the 
future may hold for him. 

Religion thus provides a vista that enables man to view 
time and eternity with peace and contentment. Tho man 
who la truly successful In dealing with conflicts of 
lifo has many wholesome interests, all of which he co- 
ordinates for some worthy end. If this end is religious, 
his happiness has a stability that neither death or 
calamity has the power to shake . The son who is over- 
come in the conflict , fails because ho does not find any- 
thing that sake® life worthwhile. 1 

God's power Is available to man for hie personal needs. 
This power can be used as an Inner resource, a core around 


•' — - 


%itaer and KOtinsfcr. op. pit., o. 2181 
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which can can build u healthy personality structure and a 
framework In which personality con bo developed to Its high- 
est degree of moaning. Religion gives purpose to human life 
and: 

The Individual trust have some belief in purpose In hie 
life, however fragmentary, If he Is to achieve personal- 
ity health. Without purpose there cannot bo meaning; 
and without moaning one cannot, in the end, 11 ve , Pur- 
pose nerves In personality like a steel core in on 
electro-magnot— it unifies the linos of fore© and thus 
enables the magnet to exert effective power, 1 

In Goc, man has a source on which he ©ay always depend 
in times of need and to emphasize the availability of God's 
help Sr. Stiltner writes, , 

The basic religious Intention of the idea of Cod, through- 
out Christian history, has boon to affirm a faith in the 
source upon which man cay count, desalt* an! through all 
darkness, In moving toward tho actualization of his free- 
dom as a human being. 2 



Encourages Positive Emotional Responses 
Religion makes another contribution to personality 



structure and development in that it encourages positive 
emotional responses to tho various stimuli of every Cay liv- 
ing, These stimuli, of necessity, include those of both a 
routine and emergency nature, Wow wo respond to tho various 
stimuli Is the Important factor. If we respond to every 



_ %ollo Hay, Counr^Unr, 

Abingd on«Co!:©abury Press, 1939), p. 216. 



(Wow York: 






2 Scward Hiltncr, Solf-Ondorctandlnr T hr ough r rye hole? 
id Rollrlon . (Mev? York: Charle s Wc rlbner r s~&ono , 1951; 7~ 
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stimulus as an emergency, or crisis, we become tonao ana 
fearful. The following account will Illustrate our point. 

Lt. "Z" had for his superior officer ono who was very 

t 

demanding In that he expected ©very officer to produce to 
the extent of hlo maximum ability and would not tolerate even 
the slightest mistake. Lt. "2" began to react to ©very order 
or suggestion from his superior officer no on emergency or 
crisis situation. Each tin© the superior called for him, 

Lt. "Z” became very tense and would ask, "What have I dono 
now?" In response to each order Lt. "z" would stop all work 
then in progress and direct hlo raon to concentrate on the 
moot rocent order. Tho result was maos confusion and little 
or no actual work accomplished. 

Lt. "Z w began to complain of stomach upcetc, violent 
headaches and & marked loss of weight. He was finally re- 
lievod of hlo duties and assigned to a job of locsor Import- 
ance. A part of Lt. "2* a" difficulty lay in the fact that he 
had begun to think in negative terms. He became suspicious 
and apprehensive and where In reality there vac no trouble, 
he began to borrow it for the occasion. 

Religion offers help hero because It, "helps us re- 
place our Insecurities with creative emotions such as love, 
hope, confidence and good will."'*' The old and trito, "what 
a man thinks is what nan is" has truth In it. The Apostle 




^Kenneth Hildebrand. Achieving Real B&rmlnepi?. {New 
York* Harper and Brothers Fubll chore, 1955), p. 232 . 
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Paul expressed the same Idea as ho wroto, "whatever in true, 
whatever In honorable, whatever la just, vjhatovor io pure, 
whatever io lovely, whatever io gracious, if there is any ex- 
cellence, if there io anything worthy of praise, think on 
then© things. ,,JL 

*?© have cpoken of an individual who had difficulty be- 
cause he did not respond to stimuli in a satisfactory manner. 
Most of the stimuli, however, were the product of his own 
imagination. But the eamo process holds true if we respond 
to real stimuli in such a manner. Stols observes, 

v?hen one’es guiding principle gives way under the special 
strains of an emergency, the personality is disrupted. 

In a crisis, fictions, shams, illusions, end unrealities 
are ruthlessly exposed, and tho personality hitherto 
supported is reduced to disparate segments some of 
which clash.. The assumption Is false that what tho 
Individual believes In and is 0 guided by is of no conse- 
quence if only ho is sincere. 

In this samo win 24alr©t observes, "it seems to mo that if 
the religious experience is found in something loss than God 
the individual tends to be crippled in hie development, for 
he is tied to something earthly which Is probably ephemeral; 
and on a more mundane plane, to something which may not al- 
ways bo available. 

An example of Mairot’s observation ic a sailor’s 



^•rhil. 4:8. 

2 Stols, op. ctt .. p. 187. 



^Philip Kairot, 



York: Philosophical 



T ntlan|sgqj.s .InPnj 

Library, 1958)* pp, 81-5 
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response to & crisis situation during th© days of World War 
II, Two tr sen were adrift in a snail life raft o^mo miles off 
tho island of Guam. One of the non was a Christian and had 
a strong faith in God* Ho was concerned about hie predica- 
ment but he was not in a fronsy, "coins off into all direc- 
tions at tho oc.ro tl.no," as was his companion. T'-e other 
man alternately prayed asking God for immediate help and when 
th© desired hoip did not materialise ho would curse Cod for 
bo ins indifferent to his pleas* Ills thoughts alternated be- 
tween "ending it all" in a hurry by polar over the side of 
the raft and of pad d linn wildly in what he thought was tho 
direction of land. In one of thcc© frensies he lost on© of 
the two collapsiblo type paddles and the top half of tho re- 
maining peddle making it almost useless. The tiro men were 
finally rescued but the rescue was not attributable to tho 
actions of th© man who had no inner core of security in his 
personality structure. 

When crisos cone what the individual believes in Is 
important. For, as Mai ret oboorveo, if our bollef Is in 
something loss than God that something is probably ephemeral 
and Is not always available when we need help tho soot. 

Religion Encourages Positive Response s to Guilt Feelings 

Th© problem of guilt has plagued man since Mam first 
sinned and hid from God in the Gardon of Eden, in tho effort 
to rid hicmolf of a devastating sens© of guilt man has done 



/ 
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many, and oftentimes, terrible thine® . He has poured out hi# 
own blood, as well as the blood of Innocent human beings, In 
the attempt to wlpo away bln sense of guilt. Dr. Wise ob- 
serves that "throughout the long history of mankind, nin and 

ni 

guilt have been conrldered oausatlvo factors in illness. 

Wo read of, the paralytic invalid who was brought to Jesus 
by his loyal friends. They hoped and believed that Jesus 
would i -mood lately pronounce tho words of healing, but to 
their astonishment Ho said, * man thy sins are forgiven 
tho©. 1 The invalid * r friends wore grievously disappointed 
since they believed his palsy was the one evil from which 
he needed deliverance. Jesus, however, was too competent 
a diagnostician to be satisfied with a superficial con- 
clusion. He saw that which had escaped the attention of 
tho doctors of that day and which was altogether unknown 
to tho msn' o friends, that tho invalid * s paralysis was 
duo to a secret moral transgression. Only as tho burden 
Of his guilt was lifted from hie mind could ho hope for 
healing. So our Lord was striking at the roots of the 
problem when He soldi * Kan, thy sins are forgiven thee , * H 

Our world is liko that. It doos no good to toll men that 
they should forgot their guilt, when they are riddled by 
it. .And wo shall remain paralysed in our efforts to move 
toward trust and understanding until the full seriousness 
of our own involvement in evil can com© out into the open 
and be acknowledged.? 

This was precisely Lady Macbeth * d problem, as in her 
tormented sleep she vainly attempted to wash tho blood of th© 
murdered Duncan off her hands. She is erased with guilt and, 
as ho watches her, Fncbetb asks the doctor in a do operate 

plea: 



^-Carroll Wise, Psychiatry and tho Bible . (iiow York: 
Harper and Trot hors, 1956), p, ©o. 



2 John Sutherland Bonne 11, "Healing for Mind and Body," 
,.Vj&£&&QSg» I, (April, 1950), p. 31. 
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Cur® h«r of that! 

Canot thou not mlnintor to a mind diseas'd. 

Pluck from the memory a rootod sorrow. 

Rase out th© written trouble n of the brain. 

And with com© owoet oblivious antldoto 
Cleanse the ctuf f ' d boson of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

And the doctor answers} 

’’Therein the patient must mlnintor to himself. 

Whore, then, can one find help In ministering to himself? Dr, 
Jung suggests unless a man confesses hi'* self as a fallible 
and human being and ceases to defend and assort himself there 
1b on impenetrable vail which shuts him cut from th® living 
experiences among non. But man has not been too ready to 
confess his guilt. lie feels, for various reasons , there is no 
roaoon for him to do so. In dealing with the problem of 
guilt Ceorgo liiodeklng 2 fives thro© reasons why man is not 
willing to come to grips with th© problem of guilt. First, 
man foclo he is at the senith of moral development. Accord- 
ingly, such preachments no wore to b© found, in the old fash- 
ioned rt fire and brimstone” typ© of preaching, which laid 
emphasis on man’s guilt, are no longer of any value. Jfen 
does not feel he has anything to fool guilty about. 

Secondly, man feels he has become oo good that lie need 
not lXJ concerned with th© problem of guilt. Ho has 




%iliicun f&hak® spear®. Kacbeth. ©d. George Lvsson 
Kittrodge, (Boston: Ginn and Comany, 1939), p. 77. 

^Ooorpo R. >fuedekim* , Emotional Problems and the Bible. 
(Philadelphia: Jfrthlonberg Press, 1956 ) , pp. 5*1-57. 
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identified hio ethics with his religion and In so doing ho 
has become confused. I2o ;mo forgotten religion always pleads 
for the ideal of godliness and haa instead idontifiod his 
ethical and religious goals as being ono and the same thing. 

A third cause, Muedaklng fools, is tho rapidly expand- 
ing concept of our uni verso. The thinking goer: if our uni- 

verse is so big, obviously modem nan will be far too cnr.ll a 
spock on an insignificant planet to bo taken into account by 
God. But nan 'e reasoning has gone in circles'. Tor as he has 
discarded the old way of religion and its remedy fox' guilt, he 
has found himself a new savior in the form of psychoanalysis. 
Man has found guilt could not be ignored, laughed away or 
forgotten and guilt mist be dealt with, "or tho soul of man 
can never bo free." 1 

Vfo return again to our question, "where can one find 
help in meeting the problem of guilt?" J&n cannot get rid of 
guilt by forgettinv it, or to use the psychological terra, re- 
pressing it. For, in this attempt wo rcareen it only to have 
it roar it*s ugly head in cn even cioro terrifying form at 
some later time, Neither can we project our guilt to someone, 
or to something ©Iso. It is true man of ton is a victim of 
society at this point and as Roberts observes, "ono part of 
of the problem of guilt arises at the point whore the Indivi- 
dual blames himself unduly for things which arc really the 




^’uodoking, P. 53. 
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flxalit of society ; and because the - Church io concerned to 
place tho responsibility where It belongs, tho cure of soulc 
siust always bo directed toward rescuing tho individual from 
a clave ry that society has imposed upon hia!’* This, however, 
does not alleviate the individual's responsibility for his 
own guilt. 

If wo cannot rid ourselves of guilt In any other man- 
ner, vo, then, must turn to God who is able to forgive. It 
is our relationship with God which has been destroyed, and 
God alone can rebuild that relationship. God alono can for- 
give and without His forgiveness, guilt cannot be removed. 

We find our release in Him when He says to us, "Though your 
sins are like scarlet, they shall be an white as snow, 

though they are rod like crimson, they shall become like 
2 

wool." Or vie have the comforting words of John as he writes, 
"If wo confess our Gins, He Is faithful and just, and will 
forgive our nine and cleans© us from all unrighteousness. 

The forgiveness Jesus offered to the paralytic brought 
to Him by bin friends is available to all men. It is God, 
through Christ, who can do for us what w© can never do for 
our sol vos. He alono was able to create ug and Ho alono Is 
able to re-create us into the joy of being without tho burden 

^Roberts, op, clt .. p. 148, 

2 Xs a. Iil8« 

3john 1*9* 
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of guilTln our beings. With this freedom from guilt at tho 
very core of our personality structure wo can proceed to de- 
velop in a manner designed to obtain the maximum benefit eon- 
nlblo from our abilities and potential. 

This coro of religion, then, at tho conter of our per- 
sonality structure is much like tho girders of a bridge* s 
superstructure which gives to the bridge strength and sta- 
bility. Hellgion offers a framework in which we can face 
life realistically and with the confidence that v© can meet 
and handlo tho problems life presents. 

In brief summary, ”Ged, in a stable religious system, 
in the one fixed point in tho Individual’s universe about 
which he may build confidently and with asnurance . 




^Paul Lendls. Adolescence and Youth. (How York: McGrow 
Hill Book Company, 1^52), p. if 4. 









CHAPTER VI 



RELIGION OFFERS VALUES TO PERSONALITY STRUCTURE AMD 

DEVELOPMENT 



Unchanging Values 

In our rapidly changing culture, with its shifting 
standards of value, there is much uncertainty for youth 
and adults* Religion has always affirmed that amid the 
flux and change of human Institutions and cue tons certain 
principles stand immutable , 

To those who have a religious faith, this affirmation can 
provide stability and certainty to the basic structure of per- 
sonality. In this connection one writer states. 

In a world of ouch tensions, the individual needs the 
highest degree of personal Integration possible for him. 
In thin integration religious faith in one of the great- 
est sources available to him; for without faith can be- 
comes at© rile, hopeless and afraid. Religious values 
are Important in the human quest for satisfactions, and 
In the management of life's crises. ^ 

Values, then, give stability to our personality develop- 
ment. Dr. Allport In his boo!:, Tho Individual and flic Roll- 
rlon . traces tho development of values. He states that 
through our developmental processes wo arrive at the great 
values of Goodness, Beauty, Truth and Holiness. 3 These 



truer end Hot insky, on. clt . , p. 162 . 

%ol W, Ginoburg, "Concerning Religious Values? A Psy- 
chiatrist's View Point," Psychological Abstracts . XXV, (Octo- 
ber, 1951), P. 673. * ' 

^Gordon W. Allport, Tho Individual and Hto Religion . 
(New York? The Kacmillion Company, 1956), p. 14. 
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valuo© remain outside ourselves and as Khudson suggests, 1 
"value la not truth, but it may help determine what la truo. 1,J 

Dr. Allport goo© on to explain how w© develop our sons© 
of values from the stage where our own personal 11 fo Is the 
highest value, and h© states, "our organisms are so construc- 
ted that our personal life Is the highest valuo vo over know 
directly,” ' to the point where wo affirm the worth of any 
person and to the degree that we affirm God as the supreme ex- 
pression of personality, 

he arrive at this point by our interest in conserving 
our own personal integrity. Aa we progress in this effort 
we, "gradually come to valuo whatever makes for the conserva- 
tion of personal integrity everywhere. The natural Eights of 
Man, the C-oldon Rule, the Second Commandment of Christ, are 
varied statements of the valuo that I affirm. ”" 7 

Even a casual look at mankind , and modem man In parti- 
cular, shows us that men do not achieve the values wo have sot 
out above. Many men think very little of themselves and many 
more think loss of their fellowmen. But this fact should not 
discourage us or cause us to discount our religious values. 


/ 

t 


^-Albert 0. Knud con. The Validity of Hellrlous Experience 
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Religion offers a set of values which can not readily be ful- 
filled, Here again wo turn to Dr. Allport who states, 

Does any worker for the United nations, hov/evor ardent, 
really expect a peaceful family of nations in his life- 
time? Logo the devotee of democracy expect his ideal 
to bo fully realized? The dovoutly religious person, 
however keen hie hunger for God, knows that in this 
world h© will not be completely satisfied. Yet all 
such goal©, unattainable as they are, exert a dynamic 
effect upon daily oonduct, and in so doing direct the 
courc® of becoming.*- 

Even so these religious values offer positive direction to oui 
lives, ?or example. Dr. Allport tells of President Lowell, 
of Harvard, being asked how ho made so many dotailod decision? 
in view of his work load. Dr. Lowell answered that it was no^ 
so difficult as it might seem, for each specific issue fits 
into a few dominant categories of value. If the administra- 
tor is clear on his system of values there is no problem In 
making decisions on specific issues. 

In this light we begin to seo. 

The life of the genuinely religious man is not a jumble 
of discontinuous and meaningless occurrences. It is 
ordered and worthful. The religious interest oupplies 
values and goals which invest life with dignity. Tho 
religious interest grounded in enduring values, in 
verities that survive the vicissitudes of life, and made 
centrifugal, la after all life's most effective Inte- 
grating factor. 

It 1 b this religious force which gives to man a sense of val- 
ues around which he can build his own personal value system. 



Gordon W. Alloort, Becoming? . (Hew Haven, Conn. : Yale 
University Press, 1955), p. WT 

2 Stols, op, olt .. pp. 188-189. 
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In this oynten be can develop a framework in which ho can 
malt© the many and varied decisions of every day living. 

Values Which Servo As A Basis For Judgment 

Religious belief works, it boars fruit, it enlarges, it 
o art choc, and sustains lifo; because it does so, we infer 
that it is true. Its truth is verified by its valuoj and 
verification takes place In experience itself. 1 

We find in the Apostle Paul an example of one who built his 
values around the ideal of Cod. Building bis lifo around 
such a system of values gave hio life unity, meaning, and 
power. He suffered persecutions, prison, loneliness, depriv- 
ations, misunderstanding, beatings, chip-wreck and oven 
treachery by his own converts, but none of these things could 
shake hin religious faith or destroy hio sense of values , He 
could look it all equcirely in the face and cay, "I can do all 
things in him who strengthens 

While wo may have to develop our thinking tc the place 
whero we can accept them, the groat values of lifo are always 
present in religion. The values of truth, goodness, beauty 
and holiness, and the expression of those values in the Colder 
Rule and in Jesus* commandment to love others as we lov© our- 
eelvoo are always present. They are unchanging oven as thoir 
author io tho " sane yesterday, today and forever.' 0 Religion 
offers a system of values to human personality. Those values 




1 Knudoon, £ii.. P. 102. 

2 Phil. 4*13. 

3 Hob. 13 ;S. 
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thought and action. They arc colid values which enable roan 
to build a strong personality around then. 



CHAPTER VII 

RELIGION OFFERS IDEALS TO PERSONALITY STRUCTURE AND 

DEVELOPMENT 



A Living System of Idoals 

Every Individual ho© a picture in hie mind of what he 
is and what ho would Ilk© to bo. Th© individual's concept of 

what he night bo, or what ho would like to be, is a roflectlor 

/ 

of the ideals he has chosen for himself. On th© one hand his 
Ideals nay be those of a saint, on the other they nay be 
those of a confidence nan. 

Tteo importance of what wo would torn healthy Ideals is 

pointed up la the Rid- century Uhl to Rouse Report on Children 

and Youth. 2 The report states : 

In calling people to be 1 chlldron of C-od in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse generation, ' to love their neigh- I 
bors without regard to race or creed or accidental cir- 
cumstance, to do the will of God In a society that ignores 
or donie3 that will, religion provides integrating idoalo 
of the highest order. For th© mature adult, as well as 
for th© adolescent, those ideals are nn inspiration and a 
challenge. ’ 

Th© report continues: 



William w, Wattonberg, The _ Adolescent Years . (How York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1955 ) , p. 509. 

%lt®cr and Kolinsky, On. cit . , p. 162* 
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For the society ao for tho individual, maintenance of 
ideals is central to the purpose of individual happiness 
and responsible citizenship. It Is ideals, operating as 
guiding principles for home and society, that constitute ; 
the bane from which healthy personality development can 
proceed, i 

In this same connection a psychiatrist states, ’’Ideals have 
a dynamic quality? they arouse an incentive to approximate 
thorn; they are indispensable and invaluable for growth and 
development.” 2 But for ideals to be of any real value they 
must be more than pious abstractions. They raust be warm, 
living realities. 

A Navy petty officer in charge of ten to fifteen men 
was very regular in his attendance at religious services. He 
mad© it known to all who would listen that he regarded hlo 
fellowmen as he regarded hiraeolf. He boasted he would never 
ask any of his men to do anything he would not bo willing to 
do himself. His ideal was high, yet, in actual practice h© 
treated his men as inferiors and with contempt. His ideals 
were cold, meaningless abstractions in actuality. ”lt must 
be expressly realised that the validity of any ideal depends 
upon its relevance to actual life experience, which moans its 
usofulnoos In the stimulation of growth. ' 


* 


^Wltaer and Kotlnskv. On. cit.. o. 162. 

^ Karon Homev. Our Inner Conflicts. (How York! W. XU 
iorton Company, 1945), p. 9$. 

^Robert H. Bonthiuo, Christian Paths to folf-Acooptan*o, 


(Hew York: King 1 © Crown Pr 6no f 1943} f p* 190 ♦ 
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In the 01/1 Testament of the Bible we have the ideal to 
bo like God sot before men. In the Book of Leviticus we have 
the exhortation, "For I am th© Lord your Godjye shall there- 
for© sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be holy; for I an 
holy." 3. Of more relevance to modern non, however, Is the 
ideal cot bofore nan by th© life and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
Bo healed tho sick. He forgave raen their sins, even seventy 
times seventy tines. Bo did good ovon unto His enemies and 
noreover He loved thorn. Bo gavo norcy to all who came unto 
Him. Perhaps tho religious ideal con best bo summed up in 
Je bus’ own statement. 

You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul and all your mind, 'flits is tho 
groat and first commandment . And a second Is like it. 
You shall lov© your neighbor as yourcolf. 2 

Cautions to be Observed 

The co are pious and worthy ideals for any person. But 
it must bo emphasised again that regardless of how worthy tho 
ideals may be they are of no value unless they are integrated 
Into that indivudual’s life. They are useless if they are 
mly recognised to b© groat ideals. V© have referred to this 
iroblota earlier in this chapter, but there la another facet 
>f the problem which should be clear, Bcnthius states it in 
ihsso words* 




^Lev, 11*44 ; 
2 Stott. P2 *37-39. 
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The Ideal should never be regarded or presentee! in the 
form of a moral precept, something compulsive. It is 
meant to act as a. lure, soma thing that attracts and in- 
spires. Seen from this point of view, the absolute Ideal 
has an indispensable and a therapeutic function. It is 
the 'decisive basis for daicrUrination* upon which alter- 
native or competing Interests of the larger wholes — 
church, fraternity, nation, culture — are evaluated. More- 
over, and for the individual that is the most important 
thing, the absolute ideal of love ’catches up and focuses 
all the human intentions that experience convinces us are 
worthy of preservation. *i 

There in another consideration we mist take into ac- 
count as we look at the ideal religion offers to personality 
otructure and development and that is the problem of loving 
others an one loves himself. On the surface this seems to be 
a worthy ideal. It is, %£ we love ourcolvcs. Cut, “only 
those who have been loved and who love themselves arc free and 



able to love others. The ability to lovo is always the re- 
sult of having been loved. Thai men have not boon loved 
and do not lovo themselves is evidenced by the numbers of 
people suffering from various mental disorders and who crowd 
our mental institutions. This fact was brought out by a 
psychiatrist on tho staff of Boston Stato Hospital -?ho said, 
("Peoplo arc in mental institutions because they cannot stand 
to look at themselves as they really are. The ro fore they 
build around thetnoolvoo a protective she 3.1 against reality.” 

•^•Bonthlus, on. cit .. pp. 190-91, 

^Hcuel Howe, . ,p& {Greenwich, 

ICoim. * The Ooabury Press, 1953 ) , p« oB. 

^Lecture notes, Pastoral Psychology, 801, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, Boston State Hospital, February 15, 
£957. 
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We sec hero ono of the reasons men do not trust each other. 
They soe in their fellcvnan the sama things they see in them- 
selves. Kocause ono cannot tract himself, he cannot afford 
to truot anyone else for fear the other porno n way bo 3uot 
like himself. 

Relicious tdcnls, then, bo corse dynamic forces in human 
personality when we consider two factors. First, ideals must 
bo a part of the individual’s own personality. Second, one 
must lovo himself before ho can attempt to lovo another 

person. 



SUMMARY 



V® have not attempted to explore every role of religion 
which night lend stability and meaning to personality struc- 
ture and development. W© have, however, attempted to show 
some areas in which religion ban specific relation and moan- 
ing to personality development. 

Religion, and saoelfically Christianity, night be com- 
pared to tho anchor which holds a giant ship In place, tides 
and winds racy run against her, but the anchor holds her in 
place. When a ship does drag its anchor It Is because the 
anchor has boon improperly used. So it Is with religion in 
personality. 

Ho doubt there oro many casco which can bo presented in 
which religion is the main ecus© of tho personality or mental 
disorder. Bettor, wo should say, tho improper ueo of roltgior 
is the cause of tho difficulty. Religion used correctly can 
bo the basis of a stable, healthy personality. Perhaps tho 
beat summary of the presentation is to bo found in Paul Landis 1 
words, “Cod in a stable religious system is the one fixed 
point in tho individual's univorso about which ho nay build 
confidently and with assurance, 

3-Poul Landis, Adolescence and Youth . (How Yorks KcGrav- 
Hlll Book Company, 1953)7 p. 174. 
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CHAPTER VIII 




; Tho analysis of our survey revealed that 35.5 4,1* of the 
survey group showed a marked doorcase in thoir Interest In 
church services after their entry into tho Naval service. 

We have already discussed the factors which contribute to 
this decrease of interest in church attendance in the Navy. 
Our problem now is what can foe done to stimulate interest in 
church attendance and religious activities. The solution 
lies In two cross i the ministry of tho serviceman* o civilian 
church and tho ministry of the military chaplain. 

Before we make any practical suggestions it is of in- 
terest to note the influence of religion on tho stability of 
a military man who 1c captured by the enemy , Major William 
E« Mayor, an Army psychiatrist, studied 1,000 prisoners of 
war after they had boon released by the Communists in Korea. 
All of those men had boon sufojocted to, and had withstood, 
tho Communists* techniques of "brainwashing. ” Er, Mayer 
states, "A number of these Eson told us that they had roslstod 
©vory torture of tho one ay by invoking abstract, sometimes 
theological, convictions which had long boon a part of thoir 




s Cavo In?" 

> P • 59 • 
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lie coos on to emphasise, however, that these x/ho snoot cuccqgs- 
fully roots tod Communist propaganda were " those who had an 
active, working;, practical, meaningful coral code of thoir 
own. Hot juot a cot of abstract Ideas, but a way of living 
among others. Ho states further, that among prisoners of 
war, 

A really convlncod religious person. If it had boon a 
part of his whole life, if bic family ware organised 
along, linos of religious training and the moral and 
ethical precepts of such training — such a man often 
was able to defend himself and hie principles with 
tills armament. 1 

V,o do not minimise the importance of religion in any 
person’ s life. Ibwovcr, the military mail faces stresses and 
crises of an acute nature much more frequently then his civ- 
ilian counterpart. Bo therefore needs, in a proportionate 
measure, tho stability religion lino to offer. v/e now turn to 
methods which i;ill help tho serviceman build into his life 
tho religious principles and convict lone which will enable 
him to withstand tho pressures of his environment , 

Suggestions for Civilian Churches 

First, what can tho civilian church do to aid tho 
serviceman in maintaining his interest in church activities 
after hi a entry Into tho Kaval service? 

One of the factors our survey revealed was a merited 
lack of training programs in tho civilian church, for young 




William Favor. On. clt. 

s i^,a. 
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cm about to enter at lit ary corvice . Coupled with thin was a 
lack of interest in tho individual after lie bad left bio hone 
church for military service. There is como ovidenc© to auth- 
enticate the fcollnG that the civilian churches feel a nan 
onto ring the military sorvlco in going Into some sort of a 
spiritual vacuum and does not necessarily noed any training 
or contact from bio church. Or, the feeling might bo that the 
churches provide chaplains to take care of tho spiritual 
needs of tho member© of the smofl forces and the provision of 
this service is tho ©nd of tho civilian church* s responsibil- 
ity, Ho do not moan to Imply that tho civilian churches an© 
completely shirking thoir responsibility in this regard. The 
service of tho church to the oervicoman has been the subject 
of a thesis for th® Faster* 8 degree at Harvard Divinity 
School by Chaplain John Crayon, and this study shows 

much work is being done in this aroa. However, wo do fool a 
mo ro concerted effort should be made by tho civilian churches 
in training and supporting thoir members -who arc in tho 
military service . Wo agroo with Chaplain Craven as It© writes, 
’'In the last analysis it is tho local churches, who must bear 
th© major slum© of re- opens i bi 11 ty for maintaining a ministry 
to youth In regard to military service. 2 This is not to say 
tho military chaplain does not share In tho responsibility! 




^John Harold Craven, ’’The nervic© of tho Church to 
Service Personnel’* (unpublished nantcr*o thesis, Divinity 
School, Harvard University, 1953 ) . 

2 John Craven, On. cit.. p. 24. 
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However, the chaplain cannot ho oxoectod to do in a few woolss, 
or months at tho moot, what tho norvtconsan* s civilian church 
has failed to do in years of ministry to tho individual. 

In core adequately meeting their responsibility to 
military personnel we mate three suggestions for tho civilian, 
churches. First, to th© implementation of on intensive pro- 
induction training program for young men who face th© pros- 
pect of military service, Alcoa I. Smith, writing in the 
Christian Century concerning this need coys, " Tho churches 
con no longer put off thoir responsibility for pre- induction 
education* We rust stop' sowing, to the wind."**- 

Second, the preaching ministry of the churches should 
be otrengttoned so that a troll rounded Christian view of men 
and bin world is presented. Perhaps there is a valid criti- 
cism of preaching implied by an Army chaplain who, In dis- 
cussing th© moral problems non face who are stationed in 
Japan, writes, "Tito church mot first, strengthen Its preach- 
ing pro gran and in so doing call a spade a spade. This 

could will bo one of tho primary reasons why son do not fool 

V 

church attondonco is so important after all. They have not 
boon taught tho moaning of Christian worship and its effect 
on human personality. Ho referred earlier to diaolain Hrin&'s 




-Alson I. Smith, "Hooded ? Pro- Induction Education," 

January 11, 1956, P. 49. 

^Seorgo II. Uirney, "G.I. Mormla — Uboso Fault?" The 

Christian Century, January 11, 1956. n. 4 6 . 
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obcorva^Ion that many of his men had attended - church r ofnilar- 
ly, H ♦ « . taut their religious experience had stopped with 
attendance . Tl to religious experience of* these non remained 
a garment that had no practical influonco on their conduct.”^ 

Third, a program of hooping In contact with the o©r- 
vicenon and hio chaplain should bo implemented by tho civil- 
ian churches. Ouch a program is now In operation under tho 
direction of the Armed Forces ConmioBioii of The Missouri 
Synod Lutboran Church. This organisation maintains a com- 
plete record of the names and current addressee of all their 
communicants who aro serving in tho Armed Forces. When a seal 
is coni to a now duty station, a Lutheran Chaplain In the 
area Is written and given tho serviceman* c name. If there is 
no luthoran chaplain in tho area a local Luthoran pastor is 
contacted, and acted to call on tho serviceman. 

In maintaining contact with tho individual service per- 
son tho Commission regularly sends various types of literature 
to each person. This literature Includes a guide to Lutheran 
pervteo Centers, a world wide rooter of Lutheran chaplains, 
and devotional material which Includes a printed “Crd.or of 
Service for Private Worship with Message.” Penomi national 
news is also sent out In the small nagasino, “Double Time , ,T 
which follows tho format of “Quick,” a popular news publica- 
tion. Tho average serviceman can expect to receive over 

^Frederick Brink, On. cit . 
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seventy different pieces of literature from tho Co anil colon 
over a period of tiae.^ 

It could bo argued that ouch a oyoton of maintaining 
contact with service personnel would not bo practical for a 
larger denomination, or on tho lovol of tho local church duo 
to the vary magnitude of tho task. Tlie.ro in strength in this 
reasoning until wo consider tho octlvltloo of many merchandis- 
ing organisations In this roopoct. Th© writer has continued 
to receive advertising material from ono largo business houso 
for over six years, during five separate novos to now geo- 
graphic locations, and h© has never sent the firm a change of 
address. 

In tho attempt to increase their oervico to military 
personnel. Southern, Baptists have recently instituted a pro- 
gram similar to that which we have advocated. To implement 
this program tho Homo Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention has produced a color film strip entitled, "God 1 a 
Soldier Too.” 2 This film depicts tho ministry of tho church 
to tho individual from the tins© of hie birth until hie return 
from active military service. Tim text of tho film urges that 
each local church recognise its particular responsibility to 
its members who are in military service. To fulfill this 




^Interview with Chaplain Alfred E. Gaegor, Unn, 
February 13, 1937. 

^Produced by The Home Mi salon Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, Atlanta, Georgia, 1936. 
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responsibility a fivo point program lo ou tlx nod . The proirnm 
Includes the following suggestions t 

1, A sound, wo 11 rounded church program for tho Indi- 
vidual up until the timo ho leaves for ml lit ary 
oorvlco. 

2. A pro- induction courco preparing him morally and 
spiritually for military service . 

3* The establishment of a commit too, preferably of 

non who have had military service, to enlist people 
in praying for, and writing to, non In military 
service * 

4. The church should encourage the service pore on to 
be op his nano on the rolls of tho local church 
through tho Military ' feabcrshlp Plan.-*' 

5. A system of sending corviconon regular mail which 
would Include letters, church bulletins and news- 
letters, birthday greo tings and cards for special 
occasions. 



^Tho Military Membership Plan enrolls tho service per- 
son in the Sunday School and training Union of tho local 
church. The overall program is administered by tho Sunday 
School Bool’d of tho Southern Baptist Convention which sends 
to tho sorvico parson Sunday School, Training Union and de- 
votional materials. Tho service member is urged to complete 
loscon material each voek and to Bala* reports of his study to 
his homo church. 

While tho 'Sunday School Board supplies tho printed 
materials, it is the responsibility of each local church to 
implement and continue tho program. 
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Tho booklet, ’’Guido Lines for Basic Training of !fen and 
Women in tho Local Church who are Facing J2.litr.ry Service, "S- 
■which deals tilth fundamental mttoro of tho Christian faith 
and practice in today’s world is available to both local 
churches and individuals in conjunction with tho erogram out- 
lined above. 

•so do not moan to Imply that only the Missouri Synod 
Lutherans and the Southern Baptists are tho only denomlm ti onf 
engaged In a program of this typo. Chaplain Craven has sur- 
veyed the work in this area in hie thesis 2 and \x> offer the 
above programs as being illustrative of what is being, and 
can be done, in the area. 

The lack of contact between local churches and thoir 
members in Military service and the opportunity for immediate 
action In this area in pointed up by tho results of two sur- 
veys. First, our survey revealed that 73*5$ of the entire 
group had received no ooremi cation of any kind from their 
homo church* Second, tho results of a survey conducted by 
tho Hone Min cion Board of the Southern Baptist convention 
revealed "the unfortunate truth is that only two out of ton 
ocn in the military have any contact whatsoever fron thoir 
hone church.” 




Prepared by the Ministry to Military Personnel, Homo 
Mission Board of tho Southern Baptist Convention, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 1954. 

%o!m Craven, 

^ifenual for the film strip, "C-og’s Soldier Too," Pro- 
duced by tho Bone Mission Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 
1956,-P. 6. 
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Suggestions for Chaplains 

In this ooctlon we shall discuss the factors which the 
survey group Indicated had an adverse effect on their attend- 
ance at church services In the Havy aa they are related to the 
chaplains. 

A AXtfimnm. ,1ft .t;he j; a ra,ja£ Mm, 
services Influenced the attendance of 14, 95$ of our survey 
group adversely at Havy church services. This may bo a 
legitimate complaint on the part of those men. However, as a 
practical manner, there is little to be done about changing 
the form and ritual of cervices. Each chaplain Is required 
by Havy Regulations to conduct hie services according to the 
faith and practice of his own parti cular church body. 1 Of 

s- 

necessity, then, each IJavy church service will vary according 
to tho denominational affiliation of the ohaplain. 

The sugG^otlonc in this area ore twofold. First, tho 
chaplain should bo keenly aware that he lo carving men of 
many denominational backgrounds. In this light, tho chaplain 
should place his preaching emphasis on Biblical, rather than 
denominational tho mo a. Second, the chaplain should educate 
hie iron in tho matter of regulations concerning his ministry. 
Such education would go far to eliminate the erroneous idea 
that chaplains are r, Havy" chaplains without any denominational 
affiliation. 




^United States Havy Regulations, 1948, Article 0807, 










Imorovinr tho environment of ITavy church services in an 
area In which the chaplain can make considorabla progress. Of 
the survey croup, 15.39^ stated ©nvironnontal factors af fee tec 
thoir attendance at ITavy church oorvicos adversely. While, 
as a practical matter, church services aboard many ships and 
son© shore stations met bo conducted in lose than desirable 
environments, much can bo done to improve the environment. Ar 
example of what can bo don© in this area la the work of Chap- 
lain Francis L. Garrett, USN, while he served as chaplain of 
tb© aircraft carrier TJ3B Homot. Chaplain Garrett conducted 
worship services on tho hangar clock of his chip using the 
standard altar equipment supplied by tho ITavy. To create a 
more church-liko atmosphere the chaplain obtained a largo, 
maroon curtain which stretched acrooc the entire width of the 
hangar dock and reached from tho deck to the overhead, With 
this curtain as a backdrop bo then rigged hie altar and Igc- 
tum in a manner similar to that of a chapel, Tho effect, 
looking, forward to the altar, was that of bo lug in a largo 
church or chapel. Chaplain Carre tt stated that whoa this cur- 
tain was installed tho attendance at church ooi’viccs incroanec 
by one third and this increase was attributed directly to tho 
improved atmosphere* in which ohurch services wero conducted. 
Tho same typo of imagination can produce comparable results 
In other situations and can bo a material factor in removing 

^Intorviow with CoBaandor Francis L. Garrett, CBC, 1)311, 

January, 1957. 
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the cause for the complaint that Havy church services ar© 
lacking: In atmosphere , 

In addition to th© above suggestions, Chaplain Carl ¥, 
KcGeehon, UGAF, gives seven steps which the military chaplain 
might take In his effort to build attendance at chapel ser- 
vices, * They arc: 

1. The chaplain should make a concerted effort to 
trap rove his homiletic of forte. A mlnisaim of tbs 
©quivalont of two working days is recommended for 
sermon preparation. 

2. The possibility of establishing a fro to stent organ- 
isation made up of professing Christians should bo 
explored . This organisation could bo patterned 
after similar organizations found on college 
campuses . 

3. Tho opportunity for lay leadership should bo ex- 
plored and promising loaders hip oxerelGCd, There 
is much emphasis laid on Christian service but in 
most Navy situations there is little opportunity 
to exorciso ouch service. 

4. Physical facilities should b© improved wherever and 
whenever it is possible to do so. 

5. Camilles should be encouraged to participate in 
chapel activities, (This suggestion has limitations 


\ 

1 


Carl W. KcGeohon, ‘’Why Don’t Protestants Attend Chapel < 
The Chao lain. Fobruarv. 1957. tin. 19-23. 
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in many Jfcvy situations. Ibwever, the writer has 
had Good results when he has invited I'm! lien to 
worship together when his ship has been in its 
her© port.) 



6. Chaplains should uso all the denominational materi- 
al available to thorn. Many denominations publish, 
and maize available to chaplains, excellent material^ 
dealing with youth activities and men’ c work. 

7. The chaplain should explore possible methods of 
capitalising on the resurgence of interest in the 
church which is so widespread in our nation. 

lio have not presented the suggestions listed above as 
being "curo-alls" or as being a comprehensive list. All of 
thorn have boon used and arc being used by many chaplains. 
However, wo fool tholr widespread adoption can holp to materi- 
ally alleviate the problem of a decreased interest in church 
services as it Is exhibited by our survey group. 



2b© Chaplain as Counselor 

While the suggestions set out above are helpful, the 
chaplain* s work as a counselor can be of even greater holp as 
jbo seeks to build attendance ot worship oorvlceo. It is as 
pe counsels the chaplain has the best opportunity to holp men 
build into their personality structure tho element of a reli- 
gious faith. 

Tho primary consideration in the counseling process is 
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tho vlow in which tb© counselor holds the c ounce loo. Rogers 
states tho problem as h© writ on, "How do we look upon others? 
Do w© do© each person as having worth and dignity in hie own 
right? If wo do hold ttelo point of view at tho verbal lovol, 
to what extent Is it operationally evident at the behavior 
level? Do wo tend to treat the Individual as persons of worth 
or do we tend to devaluate them by our attitudes and behavior ' 1 
Are we willing for the individual to select and choose his owr 
values, or or© our actions guided by tho conviction (usually 
unspoken) that ho would be happiest if ho permitted us to 
select for him his values and goals 

Tho implications of Roger's statements are clear. If we 
are to build relationships, wo must accept every individual 
as a particular, peculiar, human being with an intrinsic 
worth and valuo of his own. This view is difficult to keep 
in focus at times, ©specially when wo are bogged down In tho 
aoraso of problems presented to us by our men. However, when 
vie loooo sight of the person and eoo only tho problem, *© do 
not progress In tho building of relationships . Dr. Paul 
Johnson's observations at this point are helpful. He writes, 
H A pastor Is essentially ono who cares for per const first In 
the sen.no of affectionate concern} and second, In tho active 
service of thoir spiritual noods. In contrast to the public 



^-Carl R. Honors, cl 
Houghton Mifflin Company 



. (Boctont 
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leadership of a congregation of people in mass formation, the 
pastor personalises hi a attention to the unique needs of in- 
dividuals, soekinc to understand what life means to each one, 
mtorlnc with him into the joyo and sorrows that he experi- 
ences with sympathetic appreciation.”^- 

It is at this point tho chaplain* as a counaolor, can 
do tho most to build relationships with his men which, of 
no cossity, will build attendance at his church services. Tho 
chaplain may be an eloquent pulpit orator, his chapel program 
may bo unexcelled, but unless there is a relationship botwoon 
tho chaplain and his people his labors an a pastor of their 
souls will be futilo. It Is th© wans human interest in each 
individual mingled with tho eternal divine purpose of seeking 
and saving ©very soul to its highest possibilities of spiri- 
tual growth and social usefulness that makes our ministry, 
end our counseling in particular, successful. 

It is from our view of tho Individual that our whole 
counseling philosophy and technique comes. It determines 
whether wo accept, or whether wo arc judgmental. It deter- 
mines who the r wo help th© individual find a solution to his 
problems or whether wo give him our sago ad vie© and send him 
on his way. It will dotormlno vjhothcr wo no© and accept our 
limitations and our willingness to refer th© person to mar© 
expert counsel when we aro unable to caro for his needs. 


# 
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i *faul E. Johnson, rpycholory of Pastoral Caro., (How 

Jfcrln Abingdon Press, 19335V P« 
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As a counselor, then, the chaplain hao tho opportunity 
to most hla non as individuals. If ho decs moot them and if 
ho does build relationships, h© trf.ll make for himself tho 
opportunity of helping them realise tho importance of roll gl or 
In thoir lives* Further, ho can help thorn build their lives 
around a core of religious nooning, 

Wo have used tho term " councollng" very loosely. In 
tho broad oonoe wo mean tho individual contacts of tho chap- 
lain with his non. It is those personal contacts we have 
been discussing. The chaplain, along with ovary other minis- 
ter, has tho unique opportunity of calling on hie people and 
making contacts with thorn. Wo agree with Dr. Johnson as ho 
says, "probably nothing that a pastor does in the round of 
his duties will boar an such fruit as pastoral calling, to 
demonstrate genuine personal Interoat to know and care for 
each soul and /to establish tho relationships of belonging to- 
gether in a community of Christian lovo."^ 

Th© important factor in counseling is tho perspective 
in which we eeo our people. If wo hold thorn to he of worth 
and value, we will sock thorn out because vo arc into roc ted 
in thorn as people, Cuch seeking will give tc un opportunities 
through which vo can servo our people In both personal counsol 
and in helping thorn to understand tho importance and valuo of 
church attendance. It Is at tho personal level that wo aro 


t 

> 


^Xktui E. Johnson. GO. eit.. on. 42-43. 
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able to find th© moot workable and tho noct productive o elu- 
tion to tho problem of n decreased interest in church oervieoi 
and religious activities of non after they have entered tho 
Naval oervic©. 



CHAPTER IX 



C0HCLU8ICH 

The purpose of this paper has boon to determine four 
factors: First, church attendance habits of Naval personnel 

as they arc related to their church attendance habits before 
their entry into the Naval service. Second, the reasons for 
any difference In church attendance habits which wore exhi- 
bited. Third, to show the Importance of the role of roll cion. 
In pc roonallty structure and development . Fourth, to nebs 
practical Buggootlons concerning methods of meeting the prob- 
lem of a decreased Into root in religious activities displayed 
by Naval personnel. 

A survey of a selected group of Naval personnel re- 
vealed a narked lack of interest in religious activities on 
the part of the survey group. To meet this problem wo have 
shown that the cooperative efforts of the civilian churches 
and tho military chaplains are needed. Both the civilian 
churches and the chaplain have uniquo opportunities and areas 
of responsibility. For example, nothing can t u .10 place 

of a warm, friendly personal interest of tho civilian church 
in its members who serve with th© military forces. On tho 
other hand, the military chaplain enjoys a uniquo relationship 
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with hi a tscn. Thin lo especially true of tho clmplain nerv- 
ing aboard ship. In this environment the chaplain good hln 
men daily, as do Ms men coo his. The make, or fronts, 
usually put on for the minister aro conspicuous by their 
absence . In like manner tho chaplain line no pulpit to stand 
behind and his men oeo him, and hln religion, at a very closo 
range. In thin cloco relationship tho chaplain lias a unique 
opportunity to mini star to his sen. 

Tho problem of the lack of understanding of tho import- 
ance of the role of religion in personality otructure and de- 
velopment is a realtor of concsm for both the chaplain and 
tho civilian churches. The problem can b© effectively met by 
the coordinated efforts of tho chaplain and the civilian 
churches as each take advantage of their particular and unique 
opportunities of aorvico to their people. 



APPENDIX 



The personnel comprising the survey group \?erc repre- 

<* 

sentatlvo of tho three major religious faiths t the Roman 
Csthollo, Protestant, and Jewish. The Protestant preference 
group was further divided into nine specific denominational 
preferences plus a group who plassifled themselves as being 
Protestant but having no denominational preference. It is 
interesting to noto tho relationship of tho church attendance 
habits of tho survoy group to their church or denominational 
proforoncoo. To show this relationship w© have broken tho 
results of tho survey down, at this point. Into graph form. 
Each preference group’s church attendance habits are 
shown before thoy entered tho Naval service, Mo then chow 
their church attendance habits after they entered tho Naval 
service. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC 



Regular before 
Cone bo for© 

None bo fore 

Graph 1A. - Church attend anco hablto of 
Roman Catholic personnel before their entry 
into the Haval service. 




Remained regular 
Dropped to some 
Dropped to never 




Graph IB. - Church attendance habit s 
of Roman Catholic personnel, who wore regu- 
lar In their church attendance boforo enter- 
ing the Naval service, after their entry 
into the Naval service* 



Some boforo 
So mo after 



100 # 



Graph 10* - Church attendance habits of 
Roman Catholic personnel, who attended church 
services some boforo they entered tho Naval 
service, after they entered the Naval service. 




None before 
IToao after 

Graph ID. - Church attendance habits of 
Roman Catholio personnel, who did not attend 
church cervices at any time, after their 
entry into the Naval service. 



| 









jms h 



Regular bofor© 
Son© before 




Graph 2A. - Church attendance habits 
of Jewish personnel before their entry 
into tho Haval service. 



Regular after 
Son© after 




Graph 23. - Church attendance habits of 
Jeifiah pornonnol after they entered the Haval 
service . 
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BAPTIST 



Regular before 
Soiao before 
Nono before 




Graph 3A. - Church attendance habits 
of Baptist personnel before they onto rod the 
Haral service. 



Remained regular 
Dropped to some 
Dropped to never 




Graph 3B. - Church attendance habits 
of Baptist personnel, who wero romlo.r In 
their church attendance before entering; 
the ITaval service, after their entry Into 
the Navy. 



Some before 
Regular after 




Graph 30. - Church attendance habits of 
Baptist personnel, v/ho attended church cervices 
sono before entering the Naval service, after 
thoir entry into the Naval eerric©. 
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CRUNCH 07 CHRIS* 



f*#0uXar bofore 
Boras before 




Graph 4 a, - Church attendance habile of 
Church of Chrlot personnel before their entry 
into the Kaval service. 



Regular after 
Sop® after 




Graph 4B, - Church attendance habile of 
Church of Christ personnel after thoir entry 
into the &ml eorvioo. 
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CONGREGATIONAL 



Regular before 
Some before 
Hone before 




Graph 5A. - Church attendance habits of 
Congregational personnel before their entry 
into the Naval service. 



Remained regular 
Dropped to non© 




Graph SB. - Church attendance habits 
of Congregational personnel who were 
rertular in their church attendance before 
entering the Naval service, after their 
entry into the Navy. 



Remained some 
Rob© to regular 




Graph 5C. - Church at tendance habits of 
Congregational personnel, who attended church 
services cone prior to their entry into the 
Haval service, after their coming into the 
Haval service. 
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ESZBCOPAL 



Regular before 
So30 before 
H on© loo fore 




Graph 6A. - Church attttiAaao* habits of 
Episcopal pereoauel before tholr entry into 
the Haval oorvioo. 



Keoained regular 
Cropped to sosno 
fro ppod to none 




Oraph 6 . — Church attmdmco habits of 
Episcopal personnel, who were romilnr in 
their church attendance prior to tholr en- 
tering the Havel service, after their 
entering the Maw* 



•» 



Res&lned tone 
Hoc© to rogi 




Hi 



mT 



100^ 



r*- 



Graph 6C* - Church attendance habits of 
Episcopal personnel after tholr entry into 
the Uoxat nor vice, who attended church ser- 
vices none In the civilian connunity. 
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LUTHERAN 



Regular before 
Some before 
None before 




Graph 7A. - Church attendance habits of 
Lutheran personnel prior to their entry into 
the Naval service. 



Remained regular 
Dropped to some 
Dropped to none 

Graph 7B. - Church attendance habits of 
Lutheran personnel after their entry into 
the Naval service who attended church 
services regular prior to their entry into 
the Naval service. 




Remained some 
Dropped to none 




, Graph 7C. - Church attendance habits 
of Lutheran personnel after their entry into 
the Naval service who attended church ser- 
vices some in the civilian community. 
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METHODIST 



R©oulor before 
Gone bofore 
None before 




Graph 8A. - Church attendance habits of 
Methodist personnel prior to their entry in- 
to the Naval service* 



Eeaained regular 
Dropped to rods 
D roppod to none 




Graph 8B« - Church attendance of 
Methodist personnel who attended church 
cervices rerular la the civilian eovununity, 
after tholr entering the Navy. 



Regained none 
Dropped to none 
Rose to regular 

i 




Graph 8 C. - Church attendance habits 
of Methodist personnel who attended church 
oorvicoG so oo In the civilian coanrunity, 
after their entry Into the Naval service* 
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PILPRXH H0LXHR35 



Regular before 
Son© before 
Nona before 



Graph 9A. - Church attendance habits 
of Filrrira Holiness personnel prior to 
their entry into the Haval service. 



Regular after 
Gome aftor 
Hone after 



Graph 9B. - Church attendance habits of 
Pilgrim Holiness personnel after their entry 
into the Haval service. 





PREDBYTERIAH 



Regular before 
Goa© before 
IJono before 



100 # 



Graph 10 A. - Church attendance habits 
of Presbyterian personnel prior to their 
entry into the II aval service. 



Horn! nod rccwlar 
Dropped to core 
Dropped to never 




Graph 1QB. - Church attendance habits 
of Presbyterian personnel after their entry 
into tho Haval service. 
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UNITED BRETHREN 



Regular before 
Some before 
None before 




Graph HA. - Church attendance habit g 
of United Brethren personnel prior to their 
entry into the Naval service. 



Eooainod Regular 
Dropped to ncim 
Dropped to none 




Graph 11B. - Church attendance habit a 
of United Brethren personnel who attended 
church cervices rcn.tlr»r in the civilian 
community, after they cute red the Naval 
Gorvlce. 



Regained none 
Dropped to none 




Graph 11C. - Church attendance habits o 
United Brethren Personnel who attended churca 
cervices so no in the civilian community, af- 
ter they entered the Naval service. 
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HO PREFERENCE 
(Protestant) 



Regular before 
Some before 

Non© before 




Granh IRA. - Church attendance habits 
of the "Jo preference" group prior to their 
entry into the Navel service . 



Remained regular 
Dropped to ootno 
Dropped to non® 



100,1 




Graph 12B, - Church attendance habits 
of "No preference" group who attended church 
services regularly, after they entered the 
Naval Rorvlco, 



Remained son© 
Dropped to son© 




Craph X2G, - Church attendance habits 
of "No preference” group who attended church 
corvlooo Pomp in the civil! car community, 
after their entity into the Naval ccrvlce. 




Graph 12D. - Church attendance habits of 
"No Preference" group who did not attend any 
church services In the civilian community, 
after tholr entry Into the Naval oervioo. 
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